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ON ARISTOTLE, ATH. POL., XXXVIII, 3* 


By Aurrep P, DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


In this passage Aristotle speaks of two consecutive boards of Ten 
following the overthrow of the Thirty, whereas, according to Xen- 
ophon,’ only one such board existed in old Athens. Boerner,? who 
was the first to subject this problem to a careful scrutiny, accepted 
the statement of Xenophon, and such reputable scholars as Ed. 
Meyer, P. Cloché,* and G. Busolt® have followed him. On the basis 
of the meager evidence now available, an incontestable solution of 
the question cannot be reached; it is largely a matter of accepting 
either Xenophon or Aristotle, neither of whom is impeccable. The 
best approach to the problem seems to be to determine where the 
greater weight of probability lies. Without any presumption, there- 
fore, of proving anything definitely and finally, I shall set down a 
few random thoughts which seem to me to support the account of 
Aristotle. These thoughts deal primarily with three questions: 
1) was there time for the existence of two boards? 2) was there 
an opportunity for appointing a second board? 3) was there a 
valid reason for establishing a second board of Ten? 


THE QUESTION OF TIME 


The new archon Pythodorus and all the newly elected officials 
should have entered upon their respective offices on July 6th, 404 





*Read April 6, 1944, at the meeting of the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South, St. Louis, Mo. 

1Hell., 11, Iv, 23. 

2De rebus a Graecis inde ab a. 410 usque ad a. 403 gestis (Gottingen, 1894), 
pp. 62-65. 

8Gesch. d. Alterthums (Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1902), v, 39-41. 

4La restoration démocratique a Athénes en 403 (Paris, 1915), pp. 170-185. 
5Griech. Staatskunde (Miinchen, 1926), 12, 79f; 112, 910f. 
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B. C. The Thirty, according to Xenophon,* remained in office for 
eight months. That, would bring their reign down to the end of 
February or the beginning of March, 403 B. C. The restoration 
took place before the end of July in the same year.’ That would 
leave only between four and five months for the life of two boards 
of Ten, hardly enough time to allow the (first) Ten to send an 
embassy to Sparta to solicit aid; subsequently, to permit Libys to 
blockade the harbor, and Lysander to raise an army ; after that, to 
enable king Pausanias to gather such troops of the Spartan con. 
federacy as would heed his call for the march upon Athens; 
finally, to grant the (second) Ten a reasonable span for carrying on 
negotiations for peace with Thrasybulus. Yet all these events and 
efforts, as well as others, took place on incontrovertible evidence 
between the fall of the Thirty and the return of the democrats, i. e., 
during the rule of the commission of ten men. Surely, among these 
crowded happenings there is hardly room for the establishment of 
a second board of Ten. 

But the foregoing chronological assumptions are not necessarily 
correct. In fact, Meyer* and Beloch® have reached the conclusion 
that the Thirty entered office before the beginning (July 6, 404) of 
the new Attic year, perhaps in the month Skirophorion or Thar- 
gelion. Th. Lenschau sums up the situation as follows: ‘‘Man kann 
also annehmen, dass die Einsetzung der t. etwa Ende Mai oder 
Anfang Juni erfolgte: die 8 Monate, die nach Xen. hell. II, 4, 21 
ihre Herrschaft gedauert haben soll, sind wohl mit Beloch vom 
Friedensschluss an zu rechnen (a. O. 209), seit dem die Oligarchen 
tatsichlich das Heft in Handen hatten.’"° Thus, then, the reign 
of the Thirty existed from May to about the middle of December 
404.11. This leaves approximately seven months for the period of 
office of the smaller commission of Ten, prior to the restoration in 
July, 403, and this span of time is long enough, but not too long, 
to admit a change of personnel in the Ten. For two reasons this 
chronology seems preferable to the former. In the first place, it 
fits in better with Xenophon’s and Aristotle’s specific references to 
seasonal phenomena by which they mark various events of the 

6Op. cit., II, IV, 21. 

7Aristotle, Ath. Pol., xii, 1. 

80p. cit., Vv, 19. 

9Griech. Gesch. (Gotha, 1904), 1112, 2, 207. 


10Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., s. v. of toeudxovta. 
11Cf. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., 1112, 2, 209. 
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oligarchy. For example, Aristotle’? says that Thrasybulus and his 
followers occupied the fortress of Phyle ijén éveot@tos tod yedvoc, 
whereas Xenophon*® speaks of a miraculous snowstorm of two days 
duration. A date around the middle of November would fit both 
statements. This would leave three or four weeks till the fight of 
Acharnae (c. Dec. 10), during which time the number of Thrasy- 
bulus’ followers may easily have risen from seventy to seven hun- 
dred. Four days after the battle of Acharnae,** the democrats 
entered the Piraeus. At once the Thirty marched out to the unsuc- 
cessful battle on the slopes of Munychia. The next day they were 
deposed, i. e., about Dec. 15th or 16th. Ten days later men from 
the Piraeus still gathered in éxgav,'* probably olives. Late in 
December this seems reasonable, especially in view of the shortage 
of harvest-hands at the close of a long war. But in February, or 
later, no gleanings would have survived the combination of even a 
mild Greek winter and the famished Attic populace of this unhappy 
year.’® 

In the second place, the rejection of Pythodorus from the list of 
archons and the substitution of the term dvagyia for his year of 
office (404/3 B. C.) can be explained only on the basis of the latter 
chronology. Doubtless the regular spring elections were held after 
Aegospotami and the peace with Sparta,’ and at this time the 
archon and other officials were duly chosen. There was nothing 
illegal about their election nor about that of the extraordinary com- 
mission of the Thirty; but contrary to law was their premature 
entrance upon their office; they did not wait until July 6, 404, even 
as the oligarchs in 411 had not awaited the date of the new year. 
Only if Pythodorus, the Thirty, and the remaining officials entered 
office before the proper date can a valid reason be found for 
designating the year 404/3 by the term dvagyia. It may safely be 
concluded that the oligarchs took .office in May 404. There was, 
then, ample time for the creation of a second board of Ten or for a 
change in the personnel of the first group. 





120p. cit., Xxxvul, 1. 

130p. cit., 1, 4, 3, and 14. 

14Xen., op. cit., 11, 4, 13. 

15Xen., op. cit., 1, 4, 25. 

16Cf. Lenschau, op. cit., pp. 2357-2361 for a fuller discussion of chronological 
matters and for bibliographical references pertaining thereto. 

17Cf. Fred Smith, Athenian Political Commissions (Chicago, 1920), pp. 79- 
80. a view, according to Lenschau (op. cit., 2360), is corroborated by Lys. 
xm, 43. 
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WAS THERE AN OPPORTUNITY ? 


According to Aristotle’* and Diodorus,’® ten men were chosen to 
succeed the Thirty with a view to effecting a reconciliation, Lysias,» 
speaking of Pheidon, makes a similar statement. Xenophon mere. 
ly relates that the Ten at once resumed the war with the exiles. The 
hoplites manned the walls, but needed the assistance of the knights 
after dark. Only the horsemen could engage in the skirmishes ont. 
side the city walls. Under these circumstances, the Ten applied to 
Sparta for financial and military aid. As a result, the Spartan 
government advanced one hundred talents, authorized Lysander to 
raise a mercenary force, and sent Libys to blockade the Piraeus 
with his fleet. Thereupon king Pausanias gathered the forces of the 
confederacy, and also proceeded to Athens, determined to settle the 
factional strife. For some time prior to his arrival the affairs of 
the (first) Ten and the extreme oligarchs had been in the ascen- 
daney. Such opposition to their conduct as had existed in the be- 
ginning was quickly silenced by arresting and putting to death 
Demaretus, one of the most distinguished men in the city.” But 
Pausanias, bent upon reconciling the warring factions, encouraged 
the moderate oligarchs to assert themselves and break away from 
the leadership of their more savage colleagues. Xenophon” says 
specifically that duiotm S& zai tovs év tH Gotet. Xenophon, accord- 
ingly, who makes no mention of a second board of Ten, at least 
shows that conditions were ripe and favorable for deposing the 
old body and creating a new one. The second question which 
I have proposed can, therefore, be answered strongly in the affirma- 
tive: there was ample opportunity for appointing a second board 
of Ten. It may be worth noting that, according to Xenophon,” a 
similar division among the people existed when the Thirty were 
deposed and the (first) Ten, one from each tribe, appointed in 
their stead : tav 5é tovoytAiwv Sxov Exactot tetaypéevot Toav, Navtayou 
dteqéoovto mods GAAHovs. 

18Qp. cit., Xxxvill, 1. 

19XIV, 33, 5. 

20x11, 58. 

210p. cit., I, IV, 24. 

22Aristotle, Ath, Pol., XXXvItl, 2. 


230p. cit., I, IV, 35. 
24Op. cit., I, Iv, 23. 
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WAS THERE A VALID REASON ? 


When the Thirty fell from power and the majority of them 
sought refuge in Eleusis, their vigorous policy against the demo- 
erats was continued by the ten men who immediately succeeded 
them. The presence of Kallibius and his garrison, the borrowing of 
one hundred talents from Sparta, the coming of Libys and Lysander 
all indicate that these Ten were resolved to carry on the war 
against Thrasybulus with increasing fury. Is it likely that these 
rulers suddenly abandoned their plans and renounced their con- 
victions, when king Pausanias suggested a reconciliation? Here an 
important fact must be borne in mind, which to my knowledge, has 
never been stressed : the oligarchs of 404/3 were men of conviction, 
however depraved their convictions may have been, and they had 
the courage of these convictions. For example, Theramenes was a 
moderate, and Critias an extreme oligarch, but both sacrificed their 
lives rather than their principles, the former by drinking a cup of 
hemlock, and the latter on the field of battle. When the oligarchs 
began their reign, they ruled in a sane and conservative manner, 
thereby winning the approval of the Athenians.** There can be no 
doubt but that they could have prolonged their rule for an in- 
definite period, if they had continued to conduct themselves in this 
manner. But the Thirty were not content merely to rule; they were 
determined to reform the state according to their own liking. Thus 
they increased the number of their foes and reduced the number 
of their friends, so that in the end they were compelled to capitulate. 
The (first) Ten were then chosen, according to Aristotle,?° with 
full powers to end the civil strife. But these men were hand in 
glove with the Thirty and made every possible effort to continue 
the war and subdue the exiles. Little is known about the various 
members of the Ten individually, in fact the names of only five have 
survived.?’ Like their predecessors, the (first) Ten could doubtless 
have extended the life of their government, if they had been willing 
to compromise their oligarchie principles, but this they clearly 





25Xen., op. cit., 11, 1, 12; Aristotle, op. cit., xxxv, 2-3. 

260p. cit., XXxvill, 1; ef. Diodorus, xiv, 33, 5. 

27From Lysias x11, 55 we learn of Pheidon, Hippocles, and Epichares, who 
are represented as determined opponents of Critias, but who were doubtless, as 
Lenschau says (op. cit., p. 2371), ‘‘stramme Oligarchen.’’ Aristotle (op. cit., 
XXXVIII, 4) mentions Rhinon and Phayllus. The former appears also in Isocrates 
(xvi, 5-7). Both men probably were identified with the moderate element of 
the group. 
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refused to do. The Athenians, therefore, had a valid reason, tap. 
tamount to necessity, for reconstituting their commission of te, 
men. Thus, in my opinion, Aristotle’s second Ten came into being 

But Aristotle’s account has more substantial support than that 
which the argument from probability yields. Harpocration, re. 
ferring to Androtion, says: megi TOV peta THv xatdAvow ty 
tevdxovta "Adjvnor yxeigotovndévtwv avdgdv déxa xal tiv Eig 
etonxev ’Avdgotiov év ti toity.2® The obvious interpretation of the 
words tv éEij¢ is that they signify the second Ten. Owing to the 
utter lack of a context, it is difficult to find any other plausible 
meaning for them, although Boerner®® prefers to regard tév as 
neuter rather than masculine. The Atthidographer, Androtion, 
may well have been Aristotle’s source for this period and it may 
well be that he (Androtion) made the existence of the second Ten 
much more certain then a lexicographer’s brief summary would 
indicate. Surely Xenophon was not Aristotle’s source here. Yet a 
few chapters earlier (XXXVI, 5), Aristotle shows that he is ae. 
quainted with Xenophon’s Hellenica (II, III, 19). Presumably 
Aristotle read the remainder of the second book of the Hellenica, 
which covers the events through the close of the oligarchy, but for 
some reason unknown to us, he rejected it as an inferior source. 
Perhaps Aristotle’s clearcut reference to the second Ten represents 
a deliberate effort to correct Xenophon. To Aristotle, with his fuller 
array of sources, the various omissions in Xenophon must have 
stood out in more glaring clarity than they do to historians today, 
although they are clear enough even to us in this generation. 

The remaining portion of this brief study deals with my reason 
for refusing to accept the account of Xenophon. Let us look at 
some of the arguments that have been employed in an attempt to 
corroborate his version. Boerner*® says among other absurdities 
that Xenophon, an eyewitness of these events, was better informed 
than Aristotle. But Xenophon, a youth in his twenties at this time, 
did not write his story of the oligarchy until ten or twenty years 
later. In the meantime, a few items may have escaped from his 
mind or his notes, for there are serious omissions in the Hellenica. 


288. v. of Séxa. 

2920p. cit., p. 63: ‘*Potest quidem certe intelligi tév éEij>¢ (Séxa) sed eodem 
vel meliore iure (Harpocrationis enim verba spectant ad Isocratis orationem 
XVIII, in qua nullum duorum collegiorum indicium est) interpretari possumus 
ta 8Efjc-”” 

300p. cit., pp. 55-65. 
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In short, we must be prepared for the possibility that through 
inadvertence or otherwise he failed to mention the second Ten. 
With reference to the Hellenica, employment of the argumentum e 
silentio is an abuse of that honorable philological device. Further- 
more, Boerner feels that Xenophon is more unprejudiced than 
Aristotle. But the pro-Spartan attitude of the former is well known 
and may be operative here. The second Ten were primarily a peace 
commission and had made overtures to Thrasybulus before the 
arrival of Spartan Pausanias. Xenophon is clearly anxious to give 
Sparta all the eredit for the reconciliation of the factions and the 
restoration of the exiled democrats. Any mention of the second Ten 
would have taken a measure of credit from Sparta. Xenophon, 
therefore, may well be suspected of having deliberately suppressed 
all mention of them. Finally, Boerner thinks Aristotle supports 
Xenophon, because he excludes the Ten without qualification from 
the amnesty. It must be noted, however, that the Ten could enjoy 
amnesty, if they passed their audit. The dominant members of the 
first Ten were sure to be rejected; the peace-makers of the second 
Ten, perhaps the whole group, were sure to receive a favorable vote ; 
some of them, at least, are known to have remained in Athens. 
There was no need for Aristotle, or the framers of the amnesty, to 
be more specific. On Xenophon’s failure to exclude the Ten from 
the peace, von Schoeffer’s words are of interest: ‘‘da das am 
Friedensschluss beteiligte Zehnercollegium nicht von der Amnestie 
ausgeschlossen werden konnte und er nur eines nennt, hat er 
dementsprechend in der Friedensurkunde die Worte xai oi 8. einfach 
gestrichen. ’’* 

Ed. Meyer, in view of his great and well deserved reputation, 
cannot be dismissed lightly. He speaks as follows: ‘‘Denn auch 
Isokrates 18, 5 (in einer um 399 geschriebene Processrede) sagt: 
joxov pév yao ot Séxa oi peta tovs TOLdXOVTAS xaTAOTaVTES zu denen 
Rhinon gehért (§. 6. 8) ; so kénnte er sich nicht ausdriicken, wenn 
es hinter einander zwei Zehnercommissionen gab und er die zweite 
von diesen meinte.’’*? The solution of the problem, however, is not 
so simple. In the first place, the passage in: Isocrates seems to speak 
as much for as against two boards of Ten. If there had been only 
one board, there would have been no need for Isocrates to char- 
acterize this one with the words ‘‘who were established after the 


31Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., s. v. ot Séxa, IV, 2411. 
820p. cit., p. 40. 
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Thirty.’’ In the second place, Rhinon may well have belonged to 
both boards of Ten. He was highly popular, as is attested by the 
fact that he was chosen general by the restored democrats. It js 
no more strange that Rhinon should have been a member of both 
Tens than that Pheidon was actually one of the Thirty and also one 
of the (first) Ten. Concerning the evidence in Harpocration, Meyer 
merely says: ‘‘Die weta thy xatddvow tov 1’ yergotovntévtes divdpec 1’ 
werden auch aus Androtion angefiihrt.’** It is odd that Meyer 
quotes only a part of this passage and fails to add the really sig. 
nificant words zai tv éEijs. He has omitted the very words which 
contradict his view. Of course, by suppressing adverse evidence, 
it is possible to ‘‘prove’’ almost any theory. 

In my opinion, no valid reason has been, or can be, advanced 
for choosing Xenophon over Aristotle on the present problem. 
Antecedent probability and Androtion appear to support Aristotle, 
Acceptance of Aristotle, however, should not preclude the pos- 
sibility, even probability, that some members of the first board 
served on the second also. One may speak, therefore, either of two 
boards or of a change of personnel in the original board without 
distinction of meaning. As far back as 1891 J. M. Stahl already 
said: ‘‘Vermutlich beruht der Umstand, dass bei Xenophon und 
Isokrates zwischen den ersten und zweiten Zehn nicht unterschieden 
wird, darauf, dass das Regierungscollegium dasselbe blieb und nur 
ein Wechsel in den Personen eintrat.’’** 


33Ibid. 
84Rhein. Mus., xvi, (1891), 485. 


























THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH SOSIEGO 


By Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


Spanish sosiego ‘‘calmness, tranquillity, serenity, poise’’ has been 
fittingly considered one of those few characteristic words en- 
countered in any one language that do not lend themselves easily to 
translation into other tongues.’ It owes its peculiarity and its 
significance to the fact that it serves to express a certain national 
trait, a pattern of behavior incident to the Spaniards and early 
recognized as distinctly Castilian by their neighbors (who, as is 
only natural, for the most part strongly disliked this attitude).’ 
Although the record of the early dictionaries fails to indicate any 
major changes experienced by sosiego throughout the Modern 
Spanish period,® it certainly would be a worth-while undertaking 
to devote to the semantic ramifications of this word, or to the ex- 
pression of the aggregate of ideas it stands for, a thorough study 
comparable in scope and methods of analysis to recent monographs 
on ratidé, by A. Yon, perséna, by H. Rheinfelder, figira, by E. 
Auerbach, passid, by E. Lerch, Spanish honor, by A. Castro, Por- 
tuguese saudade, by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, French ambiance, 
by K. Michaélsson, and milieu, by L. Spitzer. The purpose of the 


1There exists also a less commonly used derivative sosiega, signifying, ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of the Academy, ‘‘descanso después de una faena; 
trago de vino que se toma durante la sosiega, 0 después de comer, o antes de 
acostarse.’? This postverbal derivative has possibly been suggested by la siega 
‘‘reaping, mowing, harvesting,’’ since it appears to refer to a moment of rest 
and relaxation taken by field-laborers. ‘ 

20n It. sussiego see E. Zaccaria, L’elemento iberico nella lingua italiana 
(Bologna, 1927), pp. 373-374, who recognizes the first step in the semantic 
shift of the word on Italian soil in Franciosini’s rendition of Sp. sosiego by 
gravita, albagia. 

8Nebrija, Diccionario de romance en latin, gives the following information: 
‘*Sossegar a otro — sedo, tranquillo; sossegar el mismo — quiesco; sossega[ do] 
— quietus, tranquillus, sedatus, placidus; sossiego — tranquillitas, quies, sedatio, 
placiditas.’’ C. de las Casas, Vocabulario de las dos lenguas toscana y castellana 
(Seville, 1570) renders sosiego by tranquillita. G. Vittori, Tesoro de las tres 
lenguas (Geneva, 1606) compares sosiego to Fr. tranquillité, repos, recoy, ap- 
paisement, accoisement, paisibleté and to It. pace, tranquillita, riposo, quiete. 
Franciosini, Vocabulario italiano e spagnolo (ca. 1620) provides a wealth of 
equivalents: ‘‘ Sossegar — acquetare, mitigare, pacificare, riposare ; sossegarse — 
darsi pace, non si disperare; mar sossegado—mar tranquillo; sossegadillo 
—riposatuccio, un po’ riposato o quieto; sossiego—riposo, pace, quiete, 
modestia ; metaforicamente lo piglian aleuni per albagia e gravita.’’ 
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present essay, however, is a more modest one: it merely attempts to 
clarify the initial phase of the development of sosiego and the cor. 
related verb sosegar; that is to say, to solve the problem of their 
etymology. 

The information provided by Meyer-Liibke* in REW sg, v. * sésgi. 
care (No. 7879)* is singularly inaccurate.* It amounts to a not very 
felicitous condensation of theories developed some sixty years ago 
by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos on the basis of inadequately ex. 
ploited material.’ The original version of C. Michaélis’ suggestion 
was criticized by Meyer-Liibke himself on account of the abnormal 
preservation of the intertonic vowel in * séssicare,* yet C. Michaélis 
courageously defended her hypothesis. Whether Meyer-Liibke was 
actually convinced or accepted her theory (for the first time in his 
Romanische Grammatik) half-heartedly as the least objectionable 
of all those known to him, is a matter of conjecture.’® In any event, 
her theory met with the unanimous approval of Portuguese scholars, 
including A. Coelho, A. A. Cortesao, J. J. Nunes, J. Leite de Vas- 


4The article in REW1 has been reproduced in REW8 without any improve- 
ments. 

5Allegedly developed in mediaeval Latin from the participial sess- stem of 
sedére. 

6Aside from some self-explanatory inaccuracies, Meyer-Liibke should have 
spelled the Portuguese verb sossegar, not socegar, even as he lists the cor- 
responding noun as sosségo. The question of the spelling of this word was 
much debated several decades ago. Goncalves Viana, who shaped the modern 
orthography, was induced to give preference to sossegar on the basis, first, of 
the conservative pronunciation of the Transmontano dialect (which distin- 
guishes between s and ¢); second, of the Castilian spelling; third, of C. 
Michaélis’ etymology, in whose correctness he firmly believed. 

7See ‘‘Studien zur romanischen Wortdeutung’’ in Miscellanea di filologia e 
linguistica in memoriam di N. Caix e U. A. Canello (Florence, 1886), p. 156. 
The most important statement in this essay is: ‘‘Das Priifix sub steckt iber- 
haupt nicht darin. Die altesten Formen im Altportugiesischen und Altspanischen 
kennen den o Laut der ersten Silbe nicht. Derselbe ist erst spiiter in die ton- 
lose Silbe eingeschmuggelt worden, in Nachahmung der vielen Bildungen mit 
so < sub.’’? Some of the examples adduced by the author in support of her 
theory lack conviction; thus, OSp. sobollir is at present believed to reflect * sub- 
bullire rather than sepelire. 

8See ZEPh, x1, 270. 

See Revista Lusitana, 11, 186, where a parallel is drawn between the case of 
sossego and words like emprego, carrego, trasfego, escorrego, espernego, estor- 
nego, fumego, navego, Gal. lostrego, OPtg. castego. Not all of these comparisons 
are to the point. In some of the formations heavy consonant clusters can be held 
responsible for having obstructed the elimination of the intertonic vowel. In 
others the desire to separate a clearly discernible stem from the suffix may 
have achieved the same effect. Neither agency can have been at work in the 
case of * séssicdre > sessegar, sossegar. 

10See W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Grammatik, Vol. 11, Romanische For- 
menlehre (Leipzig, 1894), p. 608, where the derivation is listed without further 
discussion; séssicdre lacks an asterisk. 
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concelos (as late as 1926 and 1929), and also of the two Brazilians 
J. Ribeiro and A. N ascentes.1t A. R. Goncalves Viana termed it in 
1906 ‘“‘uma etimologia hoje definitivamente aceita por todos os 
romanistas sem excepcao.’”** 

This statement, to be sure, was an exaggeration, although it is 
true that some foreign Hispanists like Cornu'* and Garcia de 
Diego'* were inclined to support C. Michaélis’ view. At that time, 
hardly anybody abroad would give serious consideration to Cova- 
rrubias’ fantastic * swbsedadre,’* Cabrera’s inconvincing subsidére, 
or Diez’s tentatively proposed subaequare > sos-egar, uncritically 
listed by Monlau.’® Considerable significance, however, was at- 
tached to a hypothesis of the Norwegian scholar J. Storm, who, as 
early as 1876," had posited a base * swb-sédicdre, dismissing the 
argument of the divergent development of tiudicdre > juzgar with 
the remark that preliterary * sosezgar, if it had existed at all, 
would easily have yielded sosegar through loss of the third sibilant 
by way of dissimilation. Storm’s interpretation has been endorsed 
nearly everywhere outside the two Portuguese speaking countries, 
specifically by Korting,’* Ford,’® Hanssen,?° Zauner,?* Alemany 
Bolufer,?? and Richardson.** Lately C. C. Rice proposed * insul- 





uFor complete bibliographic data, consult A. Nascentes, Dicionario Eti- 
molégico da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1930), s. v. (notice that 
several page numbers are given inaccurately). 

128ee Apostilas aos Diciondrios Portugueses, 1 (Lisbon, 1906), 441. 

13See Die Portugiesische Sprache in Gréber’s Grundriss, 2nd ed. (Strassburg, 
1904-6), § 96. 

14V, Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdatica histérica castellana (Burgos, 
1914), p. 202. 

15Ineredible as it sounds, this etymology is repeated in the 15th and 16th 
edition of the Diccionario de la Academia Espanola (of the years 1925 and 
1936, respectively). 

16The latest reprint of the Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana 
(Buenos Aires, 1941) has been consulted. 

178ee ‘‘Mélanges étymologiques,’’ Romania, v, 165-188, especially p. 184. 

18See Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, 3rd ed. (Paderborn, 1907), s. vv. 
* sédicadre (No. 8571) and * subsédicare (No. 9192). Kérting’s regrettable 
complacency appears in the following comment: ‘‘Man darf sich aber bei 
Storms Ableitung wohl beruhigen.’’ 

19See the ‘‘Etymological Vocabulary’’ of Old Spanish Readings, s. v. Ford 
mentions sosiego beside sossegado as an instance of inconsistent gemination in 
The Old Spanish Sibilants, in [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, vit (1900), 107, without stating his opinion on the etymology of 
the words involved. 
aa Hanssen, Gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle, 1913), pp. 

, 157, 

21A, Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch, 2nd ed. (Heidelberg, 1921), p. 51. 

22J, Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formacién de palabras en la lengua 
castellana (Madrid, 1920), p. 143. 
28H. B. Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen Amor 
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sicare as a more fitting base,”* but severe criticism has been levelled 
at this derivation.”5 

Meyer-Liibke’s chief mistake, at least so far as Castilian is eop. 
cerned,”* consisted in repeating C. Michaélis’ claim that Sessegar is 
by all odds the older, sossegar the more recent peninsular form, 
This claim was based on quotations from La Gran Conquista de 
Ultramar, a poorly edited 14th-century text now recognized as 
devoid, especially in its present state, of decisive evidential value2" 
C. Michaélis’ reference to (a)sonsegar and its congeners in the 
Cancionero de Baena*® does not shed much light on the origin of 
the word under discussion and is at best apt to lend credence to 
the theory of her main opponent.”° 

Oelschliiger’s painstaking perusal of the most ancient documents 
composed, on Castilian soil, both in barbaric Latin and in the 
vernacular failed to produce evidence of the existence of any 
variety of the word prior to the second quarter of the 13th cen. 
tury.*° Early epics of the subsequent decades like Poema de 
Fernan Goncdlez and Libro de Apolonio do not seem to show any 
trace of the sosseg-, sesseg- stem either.*! Yet beginning with the 
Alphonsine period we possess ample documentation through the 
Diccionario Histérico.*? The truth of the matter is that the two 


(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930), s. v. The present writer has not 
been able to find out the opinions of Baist and Menéndez Pidal on the word 
under study. 

24See ‘‘Spanish Etymologies,’’ Language, v, 23-26. 

25See H. B. Richardson, loc. cit. 

26The writer finds it difficult to pass a judgment on the Old Portuguese 
material taken by C. Michaélis from J. Santa Rosa de Viterbo’s Elucidério, 
principally because J. Leite de Vasconcelos’ important study ‘‘ Observacées ao 
Elucidério do P.e Viterbo,’’ Revista Lusitana, xxvi, 111-146, is not accessible 
to him at the present moment. 

27See G. T. Northup, ‘‘La gran conquista de Ultramar and its Problems,’ 
HR, 1 (1934), 287-302. 

28El Cancionero de Juan Alfonso de Baena, ed. F. Michel (Leipzig, 1860), 
1, 200, 201, 202, 289. The poems in question have been composed by two of 
the oldest contributors to the collection, Francisco Imperial and Ruy Péez de 
Ribera. 

29For the latest information on so- > son-, see R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramatica histérica espaiola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1941), pp. 330-331. 

30V. R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word List (Madison, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, [1940]). : 

31The glossaries appended to the standard editions by C. Carroll Marden 
have been consulted. 

82Academia Espaiiola, Diccionario histérico de la lengua espaiola, Vol. I 
(Madrid, 1933). No documentation of asosegar was found in R. J. Cuervo’s 
Diccionario de construccién y régimen. However, the Columbian scholar deals 
with the preservation of the prefixed variety in popular parlance in Apunte 
ciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 6th ed. (Paris, 1914), p. 629. On 
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varieties made their appearance in literature simultaneously around 
the year 1270 and that from the outset (as) sosseg- was represented 
perhaps three time as plentifully as (as)sesseg-.** This distribution 
seems to invalidate the main argument in C. Michaélis’ corollary. 
To be sure, few Hispanists would withstand the temptation of 
accepting the etymology so-segar < sub-secdre, apparently never 
yet proposed, if the meanings of the Latin and of the Spanish words 
could altogether be shown to be reconcilable. In terms of phonology, 
the derivation would be indisputably satisfactory. Besides it would 
offer the dual advantage of introducing an actually recorded, not 
merely reconstructed base, which happens to be the compound of-a 
verb well known to have persisted all over the Spanish peninsula 
(secare > segar ‘‘to mow’’). Sub-secdre, signifying ‘‘to cut under, 
to cut away below, to clip, to curtail,’’ is encountered in Varro, 





eases like (a)bajar, (a)limpiar, (a)menguar, (a)mostrar, (a)palpar, (a) pre- 
gonar, (a)semejar, (a)sosegar and their different treatment in Spanish and 
Portuguese, see the present writer’s ‘‘Some Contrasts between Verbal Deriva- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese,’’ University of Wyoming Publications, 1x, 
53-67. 

83Asesegar is quoted from Primera Crénica General, Opisculos Legales, Las 
Siete Partidas, La Gran Conquista de Ultramar, and Libro de la Monteria; 
asesiego is found in Cortes de Leén e Castilla, asesegamicnto in Las Siete 
Partidas ; asesegadamientre occurs in Primera Crénica General and the variant 
asesigadamente in Opiisculos Legales. 

On the other hand, asosegar is documented in Optsculos Legales, Las Siete 
Partidas, Calila e Digna, Bocados de Oro, Don Juan Manuel, Poema de Alfonso 
Onceno (twice), Castigos e Documentos, Libro de la Monteria, P. Lépez de 
Ayala, F. Pérez de Guzman, Memorial de Fernando Cuarto, Crénica de D. Pedro 
Niiio, Crénica de D. Juan Segundo, Amadis de Gaula, Gil Vicente, M. Avila, 
Guevara, B. Casas, Comedia Florinea, Aguado, Gutiérrez Santaclara, Isaba 
(1594). Asosiego is illustrated with Don Juan Manuel (twice), Castigos e 
Documentos, Memorial de Fernando IV, Libros de Caballerias, Guevara; 
asosegamiento, with Bocados de Oro, Fuero Viejo de Castilla, Cartagena, and 
A. Torres, Crénica de la Orden de Alcdntara; asosegadamente, with Cortes de 
Leén e Castilla and Amadis de Gaula (twice). 

From Ducamin’s edition of Libro de Buen Amor H. B. Richardson, op. cit., 
has excerpted the following data: sosegado ‘‘at ease, quiet, calm’’ 55a, 79¢, 
463b, 563b, 669b, 1417d; sosegadamente 871d; sosiego 58c, 876b; sosegar, 
intransitive, 14b, 996d, 1342d; transitive, 1260b. M. A. Zeitlin, A Vocabulary 
to the Rimado de Palacio of Canciller Lépez de Ayala (Berkeley, 1931; type- 
script, Library of the University of California) furnishes the following informa- 
tion on his chosen text: sosegado ‘‘in peace and security, at ease, calm, settled’’ 
375d (E asosegado), 463c, 1049d, E 530b (N asosegado), E 1634b; sosegar 
‘*to calm, pacify, give peace to’’"524d, (E asosegar); sosiego ‘‘ tranquillity, 
peace, calmness’’ 237¢c, 296d, 534d, 618c, 825g, 974d, 1300c, E 696ab (the 
basic text of this vocabulary is MS N). 

On the basis of this material it would seem that asesegar was extinguished 
shortly after 1300 (Professor Northup assumes that La Gran Conquista de 
Ultramar was composed under the reign of Sancho el Bravo), while asosegar 
survived as late as 1600. Also it is evident that sosegar and asosegar were 
perfectly interchangeable. 
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Columella, Ovid, and Celsius, that is to say, over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Characteristic combinations excerpted 
from dictionaries include :** 


Varro: Falce secundum terram succidunt stramentum et manipulum, ut 
quemque subsecuerunt, ponunt in terra; herba subsecari falcibus debet; [legu- 
mina subsecare]. 


Columella: Adultas segetes radicibus subsectis necant. 


Ovid: Illa papavereas subsecat ungue comas; mihi. . . / non ungues ferro 
subsecuisse licet; falee coloratas subsecuitque comas; ipse novas frondes . , , / 
fertur inadsueta subsecuisse manu; herbis, / quas maga terribili subsecat arte 
manus; Saturnus ut illas / subsecutt partes, unde creatus erat. 


Celsus: [Palpebras adverso scalpello subsecare]; [a singulis procedentibus 
angulis cutem subsecare]; [carnem subsecare]; [carnem circa os subsecare]. 


Recourse, then, was had to subsecdre by writers of the late Re. 
publican and the early Imperial Latinity in speaking of the cutting 
of grass, fodder, vegetables, foliage, roots, hair, nails, skin, flesh, 
eye-lids, and genital organs, either with bare hands or with appro- 
priate tools, such as a knife or a scythe.*® 

At first sight, it appears difficult to recognize any connection be- 
tween ‘‘cutting, clipping’’ on the one and ‘‘quieting, appeasing, 
settling’’ on the other hand. But the suspicion arises that not all 
shadings of the Old Spanish word may have been duly taken into 
account. Here, for instance, is a passage from El Conde Lucanor* 
which belies any theory based on the premise that (a) sosegar at the 


84The dictionaries consulted include: Forcellini-De Vit, Lexicon Totius 
Latinitatis; Georges, Ausfiihrliches Lateinisch-Deutsches Worterbuch; Benoist- 
Goelzer, Nouveau Dictionnaire Latin-Frangais ; Harper’s Latin Dictionary. The 
examples from Ovid have been extracted from Deferrari-Barry-McGuire, 4 
Concordance of Ovid (Washington, The Catholic University of America Press, 
1939). The sentences included in brackets are not quoted verbatim. 

35In an effort to find further traces of subsecdre, several special glossaries 
were consulted, with negative results. Thus, subsecdre is absent from Apuleius 
(Oldfather-Canter-Perry), Boethius’ Five Theological Tractates (Cooper), 
Caesar (Merguet), Catullus (Wetmore), Cicero (Merguet and Oldfather-Canter- 
Abbot), Frontinianus (Bendz), Horace (Cooper), Plautus (Lodge), Silianus 
(Young), Statius (vocabulary compiled by the members of the Latin seminar, 
1911-12, typescript, Library of the University of California), Suetonius 
(Howard-Jackson), Tacitus (Gerber-Greef), Terence (Jenkins), Valerianus 
(Schulte), Vergil (Wetmore), Vitruvius (Nohl). Nor could any information 
be gathered from Du Cange’s Glossariwm, from Baxter-Johnson’s Word List 
and a number of glossaries published in Bulletin Du Cange (Archiwum 
Latinitatis Medti Aevi). 

Of considerable interest is the adjective subsecivus derived from this verb. 
From the original meaning ‘‘that is cut off and left remaining (in surveying 
lands)’’ a number of new meanings branched off, e. g., ‘‘over-, odd, extra, 
accessory, occasional, spare-, leisure-.’? Substantivated subsecivum connoted 
‘a small patch of land.’’ 

86[Don| Juan Manuel, El Libro de los Enxiemplos del Conde Lucanor et de 
Patronio, ed. H. Knust and A. Birch-Hirsehfeld (Leipzig, 1900), p. 77, 1. 9ff. 
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outset had exactly the same gamut of connotations as it has at 
present : 


Sennor conde Lucanor, dixo Patronio, un omne era muy grand golfin et 
avia muy grand sabor de enrrequescer et de salir de aquella mala vida que 
asava. Et aquel omne sopo que un rrey que non era de muy buen rrecabdo 
se trabajava de fazer alquimia. Et aquel golfin tomé cient doblas et limélas 
et de aquellas limaduras fizo con otras cosas que puso con ellas cient pellas, et 
cada una de aquellas pellas pesava una dobla et dems las otras cosas que el 
mezelé con las limaduras de las doblas. Et fuése para una villa do era el rrey, 
et vistidse de pannos muy asosegados et levé aquellas pellas et vendidlas a un 

jero. . . Et aquel golfin moré un tiempo en aquella villa en manera de 
omne muy asosegado et fué diziendo a unos et a otros en manera de poridat 
que sabia fazer alquimia.’7 


The two expressions pannos asosegados and omne asosegado are 
not quite free of ambiguity ; but while we are at liberty to interpret 
the latter as ‘‘ peaceful, well established, highly reputed or esteemed 
gentleman,’’ we can by no stretch of imagination apply the same 
epithets to his garments. Asosegado as a sartorial term is, then, the 
unknown in the new setup of the problem; and because it appears 
to lend itself to association with sub-secd@re (since one can easily 
see how cloths or clothes are capable of being cut), there is a fair 
chance that it may provide one of the clues to the solution of our 
issue.** 

If we now focus on the other uses of sosegar in 13th- and 14th- 
century texts, we will have no difficulty in discovering passages in 
which the word refers to a certain state of mind even as it does 
nowadays; e. g.: ‘‘Con esto asosegué e aseguré mi coragén’’ (Calila 
e Dimna) ; *° ‘‘asosiega tu anima de recebir las cosas que te contecen 
de bien e de mal’’ (Bocados de Oro). On the other hand, passages 
can be pointed out in which ‘‘pacifying’’ is tantamount to ‘‘sub- 
duing, subjugating, conquering,’’ a nuance entirely unknown to the 
present day language: ‘‘Matdé luego los robadores, / asosegé ssus 


87Knust’s edition is neither palaeographically faithful, nor otherwise re- 
liable. In the passage quoted in the body of the text, two misprints have been 
corrected: limaduro and mezdo have been emended into limadura and mezclo, 
respectively. Furthermore, accent-marks have been supplied in harmony with 
the present day practice. 

88It is not impossible, however, that ‘‘un hombre vestido de pannos 
asosegados’’ means a ‘‘richly dressed gentleman.’’ The semantic development 
would then be as follows: ‘‘peaceful’’ > ‘‘steady’’ > ‘‘well established’’ 
> ‘‘well-to-do.’? This interpretation makes better sense, but is admittedly 
constructed ad hoc, since asosegado in this connotation appears to be a hapax 
legomenon. It should be observed that Knust quotes one MS as showing the 
variant asosegados e muy onestos. 


This and the following quotations have been taken from the Diccionario 
Histérico. 
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rreynados’’ (Poema de Alfonso Onceno) ; ‘‘ Los fijos dalgo castigé /e 
partié las asonadas, / sus tierras asosegé’’ (ibid.) ; ‘‘Como el rey 
don F fernando asesegé Cérdova’’ (Primera Cronica General), If 
we now recollect that Latin authors, more than a thousand years 
earlier, were wont to employ subsecdre in reference to cropping, 
clipping, curtailing, and castrating, and if we further consider the 
effect that the cutting off of claws, practiced with animals and birds 
of prey that are to be tamed or to be made innocuous, and especially 
eastration have on the temperament of the animals concerned, we 
will immediately discover the link between the Latin and the Old 
Spanish word. If the theory here advanced is correct, (a) sosegar 
must have been used jokingly at the beginning when applied to a 
township, a country, a group of persons, or an individual, the pre. 
valent idea being either that of emasculating, crippling, taking 
away the vital strength from, or else that of merely bridling, re. 
straining, enfeebling an opponent who dared bid defiance. Two 
things, above all, should not surprise us: first, that an originally 
technical term, used by cattle-raisers (and conceivably also by 
hunters and faleoners), should have undergone such a sizable ex- 
tension of meaning, and second, that swbsecdre, alien to the rest of 
the Romance languages (on the authority of REW), should have 
entrenched itself precisely in the Iberian peninsula. That the early 
Spanish were essentially a people of shepherds is a fact too well- 
known to require elaboration. As for the survival of a word in- 
cident to the Latinity of Varro and Columella in one of the first 
territories conquered and colonized by the Romans, it appears to 
confirm the fundamental correctness of the (unwisely discarded) 
‘‘Stammbaumtheorie’’ of Grober. 

We need not be perturbed by C. Michaélis’ unqualified statement 
that a shift so- > se- would be a unique phenomenon in the Hispanic 
languages. Even if sesegar can not possibly have branched off 
sosegar, the variant asosegar may very easily have yielded asesegar. 
The reason is obvious: in sosegar and similar derivatives the see- 
ondary stress rested on the initial syllable (sd-segar), thus helping 
to preserve the vowel (except for the cases where this vowel was 
modified through contamination of the given word with other forma- 
tions). Conversely, in asosegar the so syllable was unstressed, 
hence unprotected and exposed to the danger of assimilation to the 
vowel of the subsequent syllable (a danger only increased by the 
identity of the consonants of the two syllables). Once asosegar and 
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asesegar occurred side by side, it was, of course, quite natural for 
sesegar to arise and become a current variant of sosegar.*° 


peut 
40The situation in Portuguese is fundamentally not at variance with the state 
of affairs in Spanish, except that the compound type is much more common 
than the simple type (cf. MPtg. abaixar, afigurar, apalpar, apresentar, as- 
semelhar, assinalar) and that, accordingly, the ¢ has penetrated more thoroughly 
into the so- syllable. Yet assossegar is not altogether absent from Old Por- 
tuguese, as C. Michaélis categorically asserted; compare: ‘‘Porque ha hy 
faledes queixozos e porque nO querem socegar [sic] na aleandora; por sanha 
que 0 faleio toma na muda e no quer asosegar en ella,’’ Livro de Falcoaria de 
Pero Menino, ed. Rodrigues Lapa (Coimbra, 1931) ; the text is of the late 14th 
century, but the manuscript appears less old. 

It is true, however, that, in sharp contrast to the Center, assessegar and its 
derivatives predominate in the West; cf. ‘‘Polo en hia aleadora onde esté o 
mais aseseguado que puder,’’ Livro de citraria e experiencias de algiis caga- 
dores, ed. Rodrigues Lapa, Boletim de Filologia, 1, 199-234, 1. 262 (a 15th 
century text) ; assessegamento, quoted by J. Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Eluciddrio, 
ond ed., 8. v., from Cod. Alf., livro i, titulo 51; ‘‘em asesseguo do meu coragé; 
pollos assessegar disse-lhes; a vida sem tristeza, segura, assessegada, toda 
graciosa, chaa, sem cardos,’’ A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, ed. R. D. Abraham (Philadelphia, 1938), fols. 32r028, 32vo21, 6vo16 
(according to the editor, who correctly lists these cases under vocalic assimila- 
tion, the text was composed in the late 14th, not, as Moldenhauer maintains, 
in the early 15th century) ; ‘‘ataa que estas gétes forom assessegadas,’’ Vida 
e feitos de Julio Cesar (a late 14th century translation of Li Fait des Romains), 
ed. Rodrigues Lapa and J. B. Aquarone, Boletim de Filologia, 1, 207-223, 315- 
328; m1, 59-76, 207-217, 350-366; Iv, 92-108, 341-357, see fol. 5b, as against 
pacificar fols. 12a, 47d; assessegar, assessego (noun), sessegada are listed in 
K. 8S. Roberts, Orthography, Phonology, and Word Study of the Leal Conse- 
Theiro (Philadelphia, 1940), fols. 64vo141, 15vo135, 12v0135 of the as yet 
unpublished paleographic edition of the 15th-century text. 

The two word-families are found side by side in SA de Miranda: asessego, 
as (s)ossego (twice), asossegar, desassossegar, see C. de Almeida Machado, 
Glossério das Poesias de Sd de Miranda, First Part, Boletim de Filologia, v1, 
351-401, especially pp. 393b, 394b. 

On the whole the verb is rather infrequent in Old Portuguese, in contrast 
to Old Spanish. It is absent from Visdo de Tundalo in the two versions pub- 
lished by Esteves Pereira, Rev. Lus., 111, 97-120, and by Nunes, tbid., vim, 239- 
262; from Fabuldrio Portugués, ed. J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Rev. Lus., vit, 99- 
151 and 1x, 5-109; from Vida de Santo Aleixo, ed. Esteves Pereira, Rev. Lus., 
I, 332-345; from the four fragments of religious writings edited by Nunes in 
Rev. Lus., X1, 211-237; from H. H. Carter’s Paleographical Edition and Study 
of the Language of a Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200 (Philadelphia, 1938) ; 
from Contemplagdo de S. Bernardo, ed. J. P. Machado, Bol. Fil., v1, 97-157; 
from Vida do Cativo Monge Confesso, ed. A. Roseira, Bol. Fil., 1, 40-52, 125- 
162, and numerous other prose documents, including those collected by J. J. 
Nunes in Florilégio da Literatura Portuguesa Arcaica (Lisbon, 1932). All the 
more significant is the repeated occurrence of the word in the two aforemen- 
tioned treatises on falconry, insofar as it appears to corroborate the etymology 
here proposed. (However, the stem was not found in the brief Tradugao 
portuguesa desconhecida do Tratado de Cetraria do Rei Dancus, ed. G. Tilander, 
Bol. Fil., v1, 439-445.) 

Assessegar must be definitely dissociated from OPtg. séssega with which it 
was brought together by C. Michaélis. In the glossary té his Textos Arcaicos 
Leite de Vasconcelos defines séssega, found by him in a charter of the year 907, 
as ‘‘o direito que tinha o dono de um moinho, situado em chao alheio, de o 
substituir por outro’’ (on the authority of J. P. Ribeiro). A different explana- 
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To sum up: sub-secdre ‘‘to cut under, to clip, to pare, to emas. 
eulate’’ is recorded in Latin from Varro to Celsus and has been 
perpetuated in Hispanic (a@)sosegar. The original meaning (‘Pap. 
nos asosegados’’) may have been preserved in a not wholly trans. 
parent passage of El Conde Lucanor. The characteristic Old Spanish 
connotations ‘‘to subdue, to conquer, to pacify’’ are the direct out. 
growth of pre-literary * ‘‘to tame,’’ which, in turn, finds support 
in the Latin signification. The forms with so- appear just as early 
as those with se- and represent the original variety.*! 


tion is offered by the author of Eluciddrio, who produces evidence of the 
occurrence of séssega and its variants in two 10th-century charters and down 
to the year 1473: ‘‘assento, lugar, ou solo, em que alguma cousa se edifica, 
v. g. casa, moinho, lagar, tanaria, ete.’’ N. P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated 
Documents in the Portuguese Territory (Philadelphia, 1941), lists sepsiga as 
of the year 1008 (p. 43) and sesega as of the year 907 (p. 170), quoting 
Cortesio’s etymon sesica. Whether this séssega, ordinarily used in reference 
to the mill, be Latin or, as appears no less likely, Arabic or Germanic, it cer- 
tainly has nothing whatsoever in common with assossegar, assessegar. 

Into what difficulties a phonetician runs who clings to the derivation 
sessegar > sossegar, can be illustrated with the embarrassment of R. de 84 
Nogueira, ‘‘Subsidios para o estudo da dissimilacao,’’ Boletim de Filologia, y, 
115-162, especially p. 132. 

41To the documentation offered in the preceding footnotes the following 
examples may be added. OSp. assessegadamientre occurs in Prim. Crén. Gen., 
$§ 34, 122, 185; OPtg. assessegadamente in F. Lopes, Crénica de D. Jodo I, ed. 
Braamcamp Freire, p. 243; OLeon. assessegamiento in Fuero de Zamora, § 83; 
OSp. asesegar in a document of the year 1303 quoted by Giménez Soler, Don 
Juan Manuel, p. 260; OPtg. assessegar in Crén. D. Jodo I, pp. 20, 93, 97, 105, 
131, 137, 208, 224, 322, 346; OPtg. assessego (noun) ibid., pp. 55, 128, 189, - 
200, 206, 224, 320, 331, 345, 346, 360, 374; OPtg. asosegamento in a letter of 
the Queen of Portugal of the year 1303 quoted by Giménez Soler, op. cit., p. 
257; OSp. asosegar in Barlan e Josepha, ed. Moldenhauer, fol. 107b, in El 
Cavallero del Cisne, ed. Mazorriaga, pp. 29 (asosegar una gierva), 36, 190, 362, 
in the fragment of the 14th century MS of Castigos e Documentos (see BRAE, 
XVII, 694), in Giménez Soler, pp. 255, 293, 305, and in Cancionero de Baena, 
ed. 1851, pp. 239, 281, 613; OSp. asosiego is found in Giménez Soler, p. 280 
(A. D. 1303); OLeon. sessega in E. Staaff, L’ancien dialecte léonais, p. 95, 
lines 22, 24 (A. D. 1270) ; OSp. sonsiego in Canc. de Baena, ed. 1851, pp. 233, 
500; OSp. sosegar in Vida e costumbres de los viejos filosofos, ed. Knust, pp. 
201, 351; also in El Cavallero del Cisne, p. 195, El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, 
pp. 223, 231, 279, Canc. de Baena, pp. 85, 108, 266, 309, 335, 375, 419, 544, 630; 
OPtg. sossego in Giménez Soler, p. 257; OSp. sosiego in Vida e costumbres, 
p. 45; El Cavallero Zifar, ed. C. P. Wagner, p. 46; in G. Rodriguez de Escobar, 
see RFE, XXIII, 267 (Tilander: ‘‘estado del ave de rapiiia que est4-sosegada 
y no tiene miedo’’). 
























































WHAT ‘‘PRAISE TO GIVE?”’ JONSON vs. STOLL 


By Rurus PutTNEy 
The University of Iowa * 

For, if I thought my judgment were of yeeres, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, . . 
And though thou hadst small Latine and less Greeke, 

From thence to honor thee I would not seeke 
For names; but call forth thundring Aeschilus 

Euripides and Sophocles to us,.. 
Triumph my Britaine, thou hast one to showe 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! .. 
Nature herselfe was proud of his designes 

And joy’d to weare the dressing of his lines. . . 
Yet must I not give nature all; thy art 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 
For though the poet’s matter nature be 

His art doth give the fashion... 

The Shakespeare upon whom Ben Jonson lavished this all but 
idolatrous praise resembled only slightly the dramatist presented 
us by most of our recent historical critics. For the juggler of 
theatrical conventions, the conjuror of insubstantial bubbles, the 
purveyor of meaningless dramatic excitement to please the audience, 
Jonson would have felt envy and some contempt. At such traits, 
where he thought he discerned them, he levelled his barbs. His cen- 
sure of Shakespeare is concerned with technique. His praise — 
magnificent and sincere, for flattery did not require him to rank 
Shakespeare with the Greeks and Romans—implies moral and 
spiritual qualities which modern criticism depreciates. The Eliza- 
bethans did not conceive great tragedy to be merely a recombination 
of successful devices. As an ‘‘imitation’’ of life, great tragedy was 
founded on nature and possessed ethical significance. To the argu- 
ment advanced by Professor Stoll that the artist is preoccupied with 
effects not ethics, the answer is twofold. First, artists of all ages 
have announced their interest in the moral import of their produc- 
tions. Second, even if they were deceiving themselves, the results 
are identical. The masterworks of the past are deeply rooted in the 
social, religious or spiritual experiences of mankind because these 
problems and the emotions they arouse awake the keenest responses. 


* On leave of absence with the U. S. Navy. 
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Dexterous triviality wins only small praise. Shakespeare’s attitude 
in these matters can be gleaned from Hamlet’s advice to the Player, 
Granted that his injunctions are concerned with acting, the realism 
Hamlet demands cannot be attained by the actor alone. The 
dramatist must first provide vital characters and real emotions for 
the actor to work with. If the player should run the risk of offend. 
ing the ‘‘barren spectator,’’ as the prince directs, surely we wrong 
Hamlet’s creator when we attribute less discrimination to him. 

Historical scholarship has purged many critical errors. Few 
would longer contend that Shakespeare’s tragedies are primarily 
psychological analyses, or that his stage figures have the actuality 
of the men and women we know. But the new criticism is no less 
dogmatic than the old. The problem still is to escape the sterility 
of half-truth become absolute. Shakespeare must now be freed from 
the stigma of artificiality. To remove that blight it is necessary to 
find a satisfactory explanation of the tragedies in terms not of 
literature but of life. Although Elizabethan tragedy was governed 
by rules the popular dramatist could not ignore, there was more 
room for individuality than is often supposed by critics inclined to 
exaggerate the formative influence of the audience and contem- 
porary drama. Writing a short while ago on the art of warfare, 
General Wavell confessed his preference for tactics rather than 
strategy. The latter, he asserted, is largely predetermined by 
climate, terrain, and other factors that resist originality. Tactics, 
on the other hand, presents new problems and offers a thousand 
opportunities for daring and initiative. The art of tragedy in the 
Elizabethan epoch permitted similar liberties. There must be an 
exciting story involving murder and violence on the part of a 
dramatis personae usually culled from royal families and aristo- 
erats, with comedy and romance to round out the entertainment. 
Provided a play contained these features, the dramatist might intro- 
duce variations as he pleased. 

Shakespeare was scrupulous in satisfying the expectations of his 
audience, but deference to theatrical convention was not the source 
of his unrivaled power. The quintessence of his dramaturgy is a 
rigorous concentration on the hero’s suffering. Only Oedipus, 
Prometheus, and Job are called upon to bear as much as Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, and Macbeth. The spectacle of their almost intoler- 
able agonies surcharges the plot with intensity. Because their tor- 
ment is so bitter, Keats’ phrase, ‘‘burn through,’’ totally imap- 
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plicable to Kyd, Marston, and Webster, is an exact description of 
the experience of reading Shakespearean tragedy. With this group 
of playwrights the story takes precedence. They load every rift of 
the plot with activity, but the emotions their characters display 
are superficial or exotic. Their emphasis on incident is not a char- 
acteristic of Shakespeare. By Elizabethan standards he is remark- 
ably economical and constantly retards his story to illumine Ham- 
let’s self-torment, Othello’s jealousy, Lear’s contrition and his 
struggle to control his wrath and pride, and Macbeth’s remorse. 
The emotions these four feel are common to all mankind, and this 
universality is in large measure the secret of Shakespeare’s lasting 
success. He has endowed the supermen who are his heroes with the 
same qualities of mind and spirit that belong to ordinary mortals. 
It is their extreme sensibility, their loftiness and agility of mind 
that set them apart. The idiom of high tragedy demands this exag- 
geration just as it necessitates narratives full of sensational action. 
Yet the distortion which the conditions of his art impose should not 
blind us to the essential reality of the situations Shakespeare 
represents. 

Before turning to the individual tragedies, it will be well to point 


‘ out the use of a similar method by another contemporary. Christo- 


pher Marlowe, except for his early influence, has been almost dis- 
regarded in the search for analogies that will explain Shakespeare. 
Critical attention has devoted itself to the superficial likenesses in 
the plays of Kyd, Marston, and Webster, all of whom differ ma- 
terially from Shakespeare in fundamental technique and in the 
nature of their achievements. Yet years before the mature Shake- 
speare returned to tragedy, Marlowe had evolved a dramatic 
method, embodied most fully in Dr. Faustus, that is virtually iden- 
tical. In his version, the legend of the man who sold his soul for 
knowledge and the power it brings becomes the portrayal of Faustus 
wrecked by passion and penitence. His revulsion from his bargain 
is immediate, and after the first intimation of regret, repentance 
becomes the central theme. That is the reason why Faustus makes 
infrequent use of his powers to entertain the audience. The magi- 
cian is subordinate to the man. Faustus’ suffering is the principal 
dramatic interest. In emphasizing these aspects of his hero, Mar- 
lowe used the same devices Shakespeare later employed. Once the 
plot is underway and the issues clear, the greatest intensity, despite 
powerful scenes in dialogue, is achieved in the soliloquies. The 
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series which culminates in the grim pathos of the conclusion is dedj. 
cated to the expression of Faustus’ spiritual anguish. 

Although he is a dramatic character, Faustus is also an intensely 
human figure. If men do not in real life sign contracts in their own 
blood with the devil’s emissaries, many have sold their souls in a 
figurative sense for knowledge, money, power, and come to regret 


‘their concentration. Faustus sins, and in this tragedy, as in life, 


man pays for his errors with remorse and ineffectual contrition. 
The poignance of the drama is the direct result of Marlowe’s vera. 
cious interpretation of reality. Like Shakespeare’s heroes, Faustus 
is endowed with superhuman sensibility, and the plot is sensational. 
This heightening that tragedy then demanded merely disguises the 
realism beneath the surface. In. writing this and other plays, 
Marlowe may or may not have had a specific ethical intention, but 
it is beyond dispute that a drama involving spiritual problems of 
the magnitude he customarily envisaged must have moral im- 
plications. 

Precisely the same elements characterize Shakespearean tragedy. 
Whether we regard the relationship between the two men as influ- 
ence or analogy is unimportant. To recognize the identity of their 
methods is vital. The primary concern of Marlowe and Shakespeare 
is not action, but the effect of action or inaction upon the hero. To 
this end the protagonist commits mistakes akin to those of ordinary 
men and suffers in consequence the same emotional turmoil. Among 
the major tragedies, to which I shall limit this discussion, Macbeth 
most nearly resembles Faustus. The Scottish nobleman, acting un- 
der great stress, is likewise guilty of a crime. He quickly sees the 
better course, but like the majority of men persists in the worse. 
Even more than Faustus he is tortured by remorse until his capacity 
for suffering diminishes, and his contempt for all life, Lady Mae- 
beth’s and his own included, grows, whereas Faustus clutches more 
desperately at existence as life slips from his grasp. The result is 
a typical difference between the techniques of the two dramatists. 
Marlowe’s dénouements are violent and sensational. Over Shake- 
speare’s final scenes awareness of death broods. His heroes sense 
death’s presence, court it, desire death’s release. 

Before turning to the other tragedies it is necessary to pluck out 
some critical nettles Professor Stoll has sown. His contention that 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes would not in life perform the actions 
attributed to them in the plays is justifiable only as a protest against 
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motive-hunting. Possibly Macbeth is not the man to kill his king 
and guest, though Shakespeare, who could have known no more of 
modern criminal psychology than of psychoanalysis or psychiatry, 
may ignorantly have supposed he would. The history Shakespeare 
did know was studded with the cases of great and good men who 


‘ had murdered for prizes less considerable than a throne. He must 


also have read of David’s dealings with Uriah. Nor would history 
or the Old Testament have taught that criminals never feel remorse. 
Shakespeare, moreover, was pursuing his usual practice of trans- 
lating ordinary experience into the language of tragedy. Tragedy 
demands that Macbeth’s crime be murder. Whether Macbeth would 
kill or not, he is only one of many good men who have done evil 
when prompted by ambition and their wives. His horror at his deeds 
is what the normal man imagines he would feel if he were guilty of 
like actions. It resembles nothing so much as the terror one experi- 
ences before waking from a nightmare involving crime. 

Still more obtuse is the argument that the tragic hero is wholly 
blameless because the audience must be in complete and constant 
harmony with him. It is a curious reading of Macbeth that absolves 
the tyrant of all guilt. Yet this feat of legerdemain Professor Stoll 
demands. Just as Macbeth, so far as the evaluation of his character 
goes, murders without being a murderer, according to that critic, 
so Hamlet procrastinates without delaying, and Lear rages without 
wrath. Pronouncements like these ignore the Elizabethan taste, 
amply illustrated by Kyd, Marlowe, Marston, and Webster, for 
barbarity and excess in their stage heroes. Indeed, the spectators of 
the time seem to have been gratified also by the spectacle of the hero 
reduced to a mild degree of madness by the violence of his grief. 
Even the Greeks, if we may judge from the plays, looked with 
something more than tolerance on the brutality of the protagonist. 
But Professor Stoll’s theory is belied by other considerations besides 
popular taste. If we are wise, we do not wish to admire the tragic 
hero at every moment. It is sufficient if he has our pity, and his réle 
gives him an @ priori sympathy that he cannot easily lose. To 
achieve the greatest effects, the hero must be sinned against, but 
also sinning. The dramatist, unless he aims merely at pathos, has 
no other device for giving animation and verisimilitude to his fic- 
tion. Our deepest sympathy will be elicited ouly if the situation is 
life-like, and that demands a degree of fault upon the hero’s part. 
It is largely for this reason that Romeo and Juliet is less moving 
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than the later tragedies. From the moment Romeo falls in love with 
Juliet, he does little to alienate the audience. He makes no mistakes, 
hence he feels no guilt. His suffering is all at the hands of fate. 
We admire him with minor reservations, but he arouses only a 
fraction of the emotion the later, erring heroes evoke. 

We have observed the similarity of method in Faustus and Mace. 
beth. The same technique is employed with equal success in the 
other major tragedies. The plot is carefully managed to create 
occasions when the hero’s ungovernable anguish breaks out in 
soliloquy or dialogue. Banishing Cordelia and Kent in a fit of rage 
and pride gives Lear cause for remorse. To deny Lear’s wrath and 
pride is to sacrifice the pathos of his attempt to curb his emotions 
and his tongue. Of course he is guilty, but no father, however 
arrogant, will lose the sympathy of the audience when he has daugh.- 
ters like Goneril and Regan. Lear knows what they are, and the 
efforts of this once great and absolute monarch to make himself 
conform to necessity are pitiful beyond the power of artifice or con- 
vention to create pathos. No pointed moral adorns the drama, but 
the tragedy of Lear is profoundly moving because its characters are 
actuated by common emotions and its situations are essentially 
human. Lear was not the first father, nor will he be the last, who 
has found dependence on his children humiliating and painful. 

So it is also with Hamlet. To interpret it we must scrutinize life, 
not literary convention. Psychoanalysis and psychiatry are irrel- 
evant, for Hamlet is a dramatic character, not a man, and he is, as 
the world goes, normal, even though he postpones avenging his 
father’s murder. In our lives there are no ghosts erying for ven- 
geance, but which of us has never put off undertakings of con- 
siderable importance to ourselves? We wish to do things — at least 
we wish them done — yet the passing of days, weeks, months finds 
them unaccomplished. For all other purposes we remain unim- 
paired. Intimate friends may be wholly unaware of our condition. 
But we, like Hamlet, experience frustration, the world lacks savour. 
We search in vain for explanations of our conduct and upbraid our- 
selves. Beyond the brief hints supplied, the cause of Hamlet’s de- 
lay is unimportant. Shakespeare is concerned with dramatizing the 
suffering it entails. He does that with amazing diversity. Hamlet’s 
despair is bitterest in the soliloquies, but the dialogue reflects it 
also. The acrid wit with which he views the world, his contemptuous 
manners to Polonius, the brutality and obscenity he uses towards 
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Ophelia, and his violence to his mother reflect his sufferings and 
reveal the distortion of his character that pain has wrought. Hamlet 
has cause and will and strength to murder his uncle, yet he does 
not do it until his hand is forced. To argue that revenge must wait 
until the fifth act does not acquit him. 

Except in the light of scientific psychology, the tragedy as de- 
scribed by our most historically enlightened contemporaries is comic. 
Hamlet is torn by guilt, but has no cause to feel guilty. Nothing 
could be more pathetic, or more absurd. The play itself belies such 
theories. Hamlet delays mysteriously and inexplicably to under- 
take the task he most wishes to perform, although he is not a weak- 
ling nor is he abnormal. He is a vigorous young man who could 
in his essential qualities, though not in brilliance, be matched at 
any university. In representing the effects of procrastination on 
his hero Shakespeare took no risks. The theatre audience knows in 
advance that satisfaction awaits. Meanwhile so fascinating is 
Hamlet himself, so full of excitement his story that all must be 
content. When he is in company with others, the dialogue crackles 
with the energy of his wit. When he is alone, the power of his suffer- 
ing holds us enthralled. There are constant surprises. To fill the 
gap between Hamlet’s departure from the throne-room and his 
arrival at his mother’s chamber, Shakespeare makes Claudius pray 
for grace to repent, and uses the King’s failure to turn Hamlet’s 
foe into a still more ruthless adversary. In the end, Hamlet, like 
Faustus, Macbeth, and Lear, is overwhelmed for his mistake. Be- 
fore that occurs, he has aroused more admiration, interest, and pity 
than any other tragic hero in the world. 

None of Shakespeare’s other heroes is tortured so pitilessly as 
Othello. In a sense his tragedy resembles that favorite Elizabethan 
pastime, bear-baiting, in which a magnificent and bewildered animal 
is done to death by curs. It exercises the hypnotic fascination that 
scenes of physical brutality exert. Yet it has always proved difficult 
to find an adequate reason for Othello’s suffering. He is devas- 
tated by jealousy, but he is not, like Leontes, of a jealous disposi- 
tion. Upright himself, he trusts other men without — Professor 
Stoll is right in his insistence — being stupid or credulous. Nor is 
Othello’s sudden jealousy explicable only in the light of dramatic 
convention. Unsuspicious men are more easily made jealous than 
Shakespearean critics sometimes imagine. There is hardly a man 
whose confidence in his wife could not be shaken by the innuendoes 
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of a loyal and disinterested friend. On first being wrought, Othello 
is ‘‘perplex’d in the extreme.’’ Thereafter, Iago’s slanders receive 
apparent confirmation from the conduct of Desdemona and Cassio, 
Not only does the lieutenant sneak away and Desdemona dissemble, 
but Othello overhears the conversation between Cassio and Iago 
and sees the handkerchief in Cassio’s hands. It is unforttnate that 
Shakespeare relied upon so slight a device as eavesdropping to 
convey the evidence that was to convince Othello, and that the 
Moor’s first gift was no more than a despised handkerchief. But 
these weaknesses do not affect Shakespeare’s conception of the 
characters and of the situation. Othello knows that Cassio has his 
love-token, that first gift to which so much sentiment attaches, and 
he knows that Desdemona has lied to him. He hears Cassio laughing 
and boasting of his amatory success and believes Desdemona is 
meant. Othello, however noble he may be, has ample cause to be 
jealous. Nor was it always true in the brave days of Queen Bess 
and King James that a suspicious husband sat down, as Professor 
Stoll would have a real Othello do, to discuss the matter calmly with 
his wife. Such a procedure is not universally followed even in our 
own enlightened epoch. Besides, after finding her in one falsehood, 
the Moor has no reason to believe her words. Iago gives Othello no 
cause to doubt him, and the evidence of Desdemona’s infidelity 
seems to lack only oceular demonstration. 

There is an alternative to Professor Stoll’s theory of the unerring 
hero and the device of the calumniator credited. Every student of 
Shakespeare is familiar with his habit of repeating and reworking 
themes and situations. In this case, Cinthio’s novella supplied the 
story, but Hamlet is a more important source. Horatio had seemed 
to Hamlet the ideal man because he was not passion’s slave. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance a thoughtful person like Shakespeare — or, if 
T. S. Eliot’s assertion that poets don’t think be true, merely a sensi- 
tive one — could scarcely have avoided a consideration of the stoic 
attitude. A clear-headed and somewhat sceptical man must soon 
doubt its efficacy. Man cannot make himself impregnable to life. 
Somewhere he is certain to be vulnerable. Upon the perception of 
this fact Shakespeare built this tragedy. 


At the outset of the play Othello believes himself, and to a con- 
siderable degree is, impervious to chance. In the second and third 
scenes of Act I, he appears almost untouchable, a colossus of moral 
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stability. He asserts by action and by word his control of his emo- 
tions. Again and again his imperturbability is stressed. When 
Othello is far gone in passion, Iago ironically asks, 

Can he be angry?... 

Something of moment then: I will go meet him: 

There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 
To which Desdemona answers, 

Something, sure, of state, ... 

Hath puddled his clear spirit... 

Lodovico, however, gives the fullest expression to the idea when he 


says, 

Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate 

Call all in all sufficient? Is this the nature 

Whom passion could not shake? whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze nor pierce? 
Although the occasions upon which they are uttered render the 
comments dramatically effective, these remarks upon his character 
also show Shakespeare’s fundamental conception of the Moor’s 
nature. To illustrate the other passages that could be used to demon- 
strate the truth of this contention, I shall cite Othello’s anger at 


being balked in his search into the causes of the riot at Cyprus: 


Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule; 

And passion, having my best judgement collied, 

Assays to lead the way... 
The contrast that Shakespeare presents us is not the jealousy of a 
man who would never be jealous, for to jealousy no one is immune. 
It was his purpose, rather, to portray the man of immovable serenity 
ravaged by passion. 

Since Othello is an extension of Horatio to tragic dimensions, 
the concept of the major situation and the hero’s essential qualities 
in all likelihood preceded in Shakespeare’s mind the particular plot 
in which he would appear. This supposition best explains Shake- 
speare’s choice of Cinthio’s gross and unappealing little story. 
Where is the man vulnerable who has stifled fear and gratified 
ambition, who has mastered his emotions and envies no one? Recall 
the cry out of the nineteenth century. 


Ah, love, let us be true to one another! 


Through sexual jealousy alone he can be attacked. Woman is man’s 
ultimate necessity. Weaknesses hidden from all other men are 
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disclosed to her, and because she is most needed and most trusted, 
her treachery is bitterest. The ingratitude that overwhelmeg 
Timon, Coriolanus or even Lear could not have destroyed Othello, 
He is not boasting when he says, 


Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction; had they rain’d 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, 

Steep ’d me in poverty to the very lips, 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some place of my soul 

A drop of patience... 
Noble and upright, Othello would not betray himself. Only through 
the real or apparent treachery of one he loved could his soul be 


wrung. To be betrayed 


where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must live or bear no life, 

and to think her false whom he must love wrecks him completely. 

Further evidence is provided by the change of scene between the 
first and second acts together with the tempest and the separation 
of Desdemona and Othello. If the theme of the play were only 
Iago’s deception and Othello’s jealousy, the calumniator could have 
been believed without the voyage from Venice. The exposition 
would have cared for the background. The function of the first act, 
for which and the tempest Shakespeare is responsible, is to display 
Othello as he appeared to the Venetians and to himself. Poised, 
commanding, self-reliant, he ignores the slanders reported by Iago, 
subdues Brabantio’s followers, and calms the senate by his entrance. 
Even his affection for Desdemona is restrained : 


for know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. 


Love like this is a mere permission of the will. Again, he urges the 
senators: 


I therefore beg it not, 
To please the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat — the young affects 
In me defunct and proper satisfaction, 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind... 





He has no emotions or desires he cannot master. It is for Desdemona 
that he requests their indulgence. The lines with which he takes 
his departure, admirable as they are, reveal no ardor: 
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Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 

Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

To spend with thee; we must obey the time. 
Othello’s transmutation is begun by the tempest between the acts 
and his separation from his wife. Upon their reunion, Othello is 
for the first time deeply moved, gripped by an emotion he cannot 


resist : 

It gives me wonder great as my content 

To see you here before me. O my soul’s joy! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death! ... 

If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy, for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. 
Tragic irony, if you will, but he who has not felt Othello’s fear has 
never known happiness equal to this moment. So long as Othello 
depended only on himself, he was impregnable. Now he knows that 
the major share of his content or misery reposes in the young 
Venetian girl who is his wife. 

The consequence is disaster because Iago, shrewd, malignant, 
trusted, is determined to wring Othello’s heart. The cause of Iago’s 
wish to injure the Moor is much simpler than high-minded critics 
have imagined. The fact is merely that he hates Othello. For this 
hatred he can give a number of reasons, some more substantial than 
others, none wholly adequate. Therein he is akin to all who hate, 
for men never really know — or will rarely admit even to them- 
selves — the true cause. For the most part, men hate those who 
by injury or neglect make them depreciate themselves, and the once- 
bruised ego seldom allows them to avow the truth. They, therefore, 
manufacture reasons like Iago. He is enormously proud, yet 
Othello makes him recognize his inferiority. As Professor Tucker 
Brooke once suggested in discussing the play, Iago has been able 
to make no satisfactory impression on Othello. He is only ‘‘ honest 
Iago.’ The general has, moreover, combined injury with neglect 
by passing him over in the choice of a lieutenant, and we must be- 
lieve, since Emilia reaffirms it, that Iago once seriously suspected 
Othello with his wife. That suspicion would give an added fillip 
to his sense of inferiority. To reassure himself he must plume up 
his will in double knavery. None of this is unusual. It is fortunate 
for great men that most of those in Iago’s position are more inter- 
ested in destroying the object of the benefaction, the Cassios of 
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real life, than the benefactor. Even so Iago is not an uncommon 
type. He is extraordinary by virtue of his guile, his perseverance, 
and the malignity associated by the Elizabethans with the Italian 
disciples of Machiavelli. The modern Machiavellians make his 
cruelty and cynicism rather less than incredible. Our Quislings 
and Abetzes are no less satanic than Iago. Ruthless and calculating 
men appear occasionally even in academic halls, and though they 
neither do nor cause murder to be done, they are destructive enough 
for beings outside Elizabethan tragedy. 

So Othello ‘‘goes to ’t.’? Had we scanned Act I more closely, 
some signs of weakness would have appeared. There is, first of all, 
the pride that makes it unnecessary to divulge his royal origin. It 
speaks again when he refuses to retire: 


I must be found: 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. 
His consciousness of his high merits ill befits the humility which he 
assumes before the Venetian senate, notably in his grandiloquent 
opening, 
Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approved good masters, 
which Miss Margaret Webster in her production of the play seeks to 
neutralize as an effort to still the hubbub around him. Then there 
is the slight contempt with which he treats his father-in-law, and 
the jet of irritation against Brabantio that spurts out in the senate- 
chamber. These flaws are not damaging. Othello is by far the most 
imposing of Shakespeare’s heroes. His grandeur and majesty fill 
one with awe, his nobility with admiration. Altered as he is by 
jealousy, these traits never fail him wholly. When in the final 
scene, he is once more single and self-reliant, much of the power of 
the first act returns to him. Where he alone is concerned, there is 
no perplexity or hesitation. He does what must be done, for Othello 
was very nearly, though not quite, the man he thought himself. 
Under the leadership of Professor Stoll, historical critics have 
convincingly argued that Shakespeare’s tragedies are not psycho- 
logical case histories in which the hero’s character is analyzed with 
scientific thoroughness. In so doing they have forced us to look at 
the drama before us, but its fundamental nature has eluded their 
interpretation. By concentrating only on technical excellence and 
theatrical skill, they have denied Shakespeare the true springs of 
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literary power, a firm basis in reality. It has been my purpose to 
combine the valuable half-truth of the new criticism with the best 
of the old. I have suggested that Marlowe discovered and Shake- 
speare perfected a tragic method with vital differences from the 
usual Elizabethan story-drama. Their plots also are sensational, 
put are designed to reflect situations that men often face. Their 
heroes are Titans, gifted in a superlative degree with the qualities 
and emotions of ordinary men. The stories Marlowe and Shake- 
speare tell-are never the central dramatic interest because they had 
discovered an even more effective device for stirring their audience 
by devoting their great poetic powers to the suffering the hero 
endures. He heaps misery on himself by his own conduct and thus 
leads us toward some of life’s most pressing problems. The trage- 
dies, therefore, although not pointedly didactic, are far from 
meaningless. It was doubtless to attain the highest tragic effects 
rather than to instruct the spectator that Shakespeare wove reality 
so tightly into the warp and woof of his tragedies that 


Nature herselfe was proud of his designes, 


Jonson would have evaluated the clever entertainer at his worth. 
A Shakespeare like this is the peer of Sophocles. 














MORE ENGLISH PLAYS: 1800-1850 


By JAMES Epwarp ToBIN 
Fordham University 


The following supplement to Allardyce Nicoll’s hand-list* adds 
unrecorded titles, evidence of publication where none has beep 
given, identification of several anonymous productions, and makes g 
preliminary contribution to the bibliography of early nineteenth. 
century juvenile drama. 


1. ENGLISH PLAYS AND OPERAS 


Arnold, Samuel James. My Aunt. N. Y.: Samuel French [n. d]. 
Prod: Tremont, Boston, 1834. 

Arnold, W. H. Marian; or, The Prisoner of Elville Castle. L: 
Printed by John Lowndes. [1825]. 

Ball, William. Belshazzar’s Feast. L: Published by J. Dickinson, 
1834. | 

Barnett, Morris[?]. Yankee Peddler or, Old Times in Virginia, 
N. Y.: Samuel French [n. d.]. Prod: Tremont, Boston, 1839. 
[T. p. attribution to Barnett; Nicoll assigns to William Bayle 
Bernard, D. L. production, 1 Nov. 1836]. 

Bartholomew, Mrs. [Ann Charlotte] Valentine. It’s Only My 
Aunt! L: Published by Duncombe and Moon [e. 1849]. [Anon. 
in Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

Baynes, E. D. Love and Laudanum: or, The Sleeping Dose. L: 
Printed for S. Bagster, 1818.” 

Beer, Michael. The Paria. . . . Translated from the German. L: 
Printed for the Author by W. Sams, 1836. 

Bell, Alexander. The Bride. L: W. J. Cleaver, 1847. 

Blake, Thomas G. A Spanking Legacy; or, The Corsican Vendetta. 


1A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850 (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1930), 11, 239-557. Several of the titles in this supplement 
are outside the stated limitations of Nicoll’s work. All have been checked 
against the holdings of the New York Public Library and the drama collections 
at Yale and Fordham Universities. For brevity, London and New York have 
been abbreviated. 

2See Arnold Biella, ‘‘ Additions and Corrections to the Bibliography of 19th 
Century Drama,’’ PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXI (1942), 299-322. This play is 
referred to on p. 307. 
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L: Thomas Hailes Lacy [n. d.]. Prod: Queen’s, June 5, 1843. 
[Brief mention by Nicoll, II, 258]. 

Boucicault, Dion. Curiosities of Literature. An Original Farce. 
By Dion Bourcicault. L: Webster & Co. [c. 1842]. [Anon. in 
Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

__—- West End; or, The Irish Heiress. Boston: William V. 
Spencer [n. d.]. Prod: Park, N. Y., April 16, 1842. 

(Brewer, George]. Martelli. L:. Henry Bailey, 1843. [Nicoll lists 
an Anon. Martellie, published in 1844]. 

Bryant, Mich. Florence Macarthy, or, Life in Ireland. Li: Geo. 
Heaton, 1823. 

Challis, H. W. A Race for a Wife! or, Win Her and Wear Her. 
L: Printed by and for John Lowndes [e. 1823]. [Anon. in 
Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

Coyne, J[oseph] Stirling. Our National Defences; or, the Cock- 
shot Yeomanry. L: Published at the National Acting Drama 
Office [c. 1848]. [| Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

Railway Bubbles. L: William Barth [e. 1845]. [Anon. in 
Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

[Croly, George]. Pride Shall Have a Fall. 4th ed. L: Printed for 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 1824. [Nicoll lists only 3 eds.]. 

Cross, T. Edric the Forester. Cambridge: Printed for T. Steven- 
son; Bell and Wood, London, 1842, 

Dimond, Mr. [William]. The Hero of the North. 7th ed. L: Printed 
and Published by Barker and Son, 1803. [Nicoll lists only 6 
eds. ]. 

Donizetti, [Gaetano]. L’Ajo nell ’imbarazzo. L: Printed by W. S. 
Johnson [n. d.]. Prod: Haymarket, 1846. 

[Edison, John Sibbald]. King Henry the Third. Part the First. 
L: T. Cadell. . .; and W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 1840. 

Edwards, Conway. First Love. L: Sherwood and Co... Bath: E. 
Williams, 1841. 

Godmond, Christopher. Vincenzo, Prince of Mantua; or, The Death 
of Crichton. ... Also, A Memoir of the Campaigns of Edward 
the Third. L: Printed for the Author, by J. Dennett, 1840. 

Godwin, George, Jun. The Last Day. L: Webster and Co. [e. 
1840]. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publication }. 

Hallett, Mrs. [ ]. Juniper Jack; or, My Aunt’s Hobby. L: 
Printed and Published by W. 8. Johnson, 1847. Prod: Queens. 

[June, 1845 ?]. 
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Hamilton, T. Menzies. The Widow and Her Suitors. L: George 
Nichols, 1844. Prod: Miss Kelly’s Theatre [privately]. 

Hart, J[ames] P. The Canadian War. L: J. Pattie [n. d.]. Prog. 
Marylebone. 

Jane, the Licensed Victualler’s Daughter ; or The Orphan of 
the Almshouse. L: 8. G. Cattermole [n. d.]. Prod: Pavilion. 

James, G[eorge] P[ayne] R[ainford]. Camaralzaman: a Fairy 
Drama. L: Charles Ollier, 1848. 

Jefferys, Charles. Anne Boleyn: a Grand Opera. Li: Published by 
Charles Jefferys, 1847. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publica. 
tion]. 

[ Jones, Margaret E. M.]. Gawyim Honor. L: Published by J. ¢. 
West [1844?]. 

Kenney, James. Hernani: or The Pledge of Honour... From Vic. 
tor Hugo. L: Thomas Hailes Lacy [n. d.]. Prod: Drury Lane, 
April 8, 1831. 

Kerr, John. Der Freischiitz; or, Zamiel the Spirit of the Forest. 
L: Printed by and for John Lowndes [n. d.]. Prod: Lyceum, 
July 22, 1824. 

King, William. The Parricide. L: Simpkin and Marshall, 1833. 

Knight, Charles. Arminius: or, The Deliverance of Germany. 
Windsor: Printed for C. Knight and Son; and sold by Sher. 
wood, Neely, and Jones, London, 1814. 

Mildenhall, T[homas]. Two Heads Better Than One. L: Pub- 
lished by W. Barth [e. 1844]. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no 
publication ]. 

Oswin, Charles Hannay. Elsdale Hall; or The Days of Oliver 
Cromwell. L: Edward Bull [1842 ?]. 

Oxenford, John. Dearest Elizabeth. L: Published at the National 
Acting Drama Office [e. 1848]. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no 
publication]. 

Powell, Thomas. The Wife’s Revenge. L: Effingham Wilson, 1842. 
[ Nicoll dates this 1843]. 

Ranger, Edward. The Gentleman and the Upstart. L: W. and R. 
Holmes, 1848. 

Raymond, George. The Lone Hut; or, A Legend of Mont Blane. 
L: Published by John Ollivier, 1842. [Nicoll lists under Richard 
John Raymond]. 

Reynolds, Frederick. The Bridal Ring. New York: Published by 

D. Longworth, 1812. [Nicoll and CBEL list no publication]. 
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Robertson, T. W. The Chevalier de St. George. ... Adapted from 
the French of MM. Mélesville and Roger de Beauvoir. N. Y.: 
Robert M. DeWitt [1870?]. Prod: Princess, May 20, 1845. 

Robertson, William[?]. Ernestine. [Adapted from Noémie by 
Dennery and Clément]. N. Y.: Samuel French [n. d.]. Prod: 
Princess, April 14, 1846. [T. p. attribution to Robertson; 
Nicoll assigns to Thomas H. Reynoldson, with same production 
date}. 

Roscoe, Thomas. Gonzalo, the Traitor. L: Printed by M’Creery 
... sold by Hayward and Roscoe [1820]. 


Ryan, Richard. Le Pauvre Jacques: . . . Translated from the 
French. L: John Cumberland [n. d.]. Prod: St. James, July 
27, 1836. 


Selby, Charles. The Rifle Brigade. LL: Webster and Co. [n. d.]. 
Prod: Feb. 19, 1838. 

Sharp, Charles. Zopheir. L: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 
1819. 

[Siddons, J. H., Charles William] Shirley Brooks and Charles 
Kenney. Robin Hood and Richard Coeur de Lion. By Stoqueler, 
Shirley Brooks and Charles Kenney. L: Published by W. 
Grogan [c. 1846]. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

[Smelt, Thomas]. Zhe Brothers. Li: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Manchester : Simms and Dinham, 1843. [Anon. in Nicoll]. 

Smyth, John. Evander. L: Printed and Published by W. S. John- 
son, 1847. 

Somerset, C[harles A.]. Zelina; or, The Triumph of the Greeks. 
N. Y.: Samuel French [n. d.]. Prod: Royalty, 1830. 

Stephens, George. The Patriot. L: C. Mitchell, 1849. ]Nicoll lists 
no separate publication of Martinuzzi; or, The Patriot]. 

Stirling, Edward. The Seven Castles of the Passions, ... Adapted 
from the French. L: William Barth [e. 1844]. [Anon. in 
Nicoll]. 

Taylor, Tom. Prince Dorus; or, The Romance of the Nose. L:Hailes 
Lacy [n. d.]. Prod: Olympie, Dee. 26, 1850. [Anon. in Nicoll, 
who lists no production]. 

Thresher, Edmund Henry. Oppression. L: Printed for the Au- 
thor, by John Read, 1832. 

Tilbury, William Harries. The German Jew, or, The Forest of 
Remival. Li: Printed and Published by J. Duncombe, & Co. 
[n. d.]. Prod: Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 16, 1830. 
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Waller, William. Mariamme; or, The Court of Herod the Great. 
L: [colop: Joseph Rogerson, printer] 1839. 

Webster, B. Pay for Peeping; or, Woman’s Failing. L: John 
Miller, 1834. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publication], 
Webster, Frederick. The Place-Hunter. L: Sherwood, Gilbert, 

and Piper [e. 1840]. [Anon. in Nicoll]. 
Wilkinson, T. F. Iduna, Queen of Kent; or, The Drwid’s Voy. 
L: Printed & Published, for the Author, by W. Coole. [1846], 
Mustapha. L: Printed for the Author, by Teulon and Fox, 
1829. [Nicoll lists an Anon. play of this title, published jn 
1814]. 
Wimberley, William Clark. The Death-Summons; or, The Rock of 
Martos. L: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 1832. 
Wooler, J[/ohn] P[ratt]. A Man Without a Head. N. Y.: Samuel 
French [c. 1846]. Prod: Olympic; also N. Y., June 1, 1846, 
[ Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no publication]. 

Wynn, Henry W. Ravencourt. L: Simpkin, Marshall and Con- 
pany; ... Joseph Bridgen, Wolverhampton, 1843. 

Wyon, Frederick William. Edwin and Ethelburga. L: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1840. 

Younge, Henry. Sinbad the Sailor; or the Valley of Diamonds. L: 
Published by W. Kenneth, 1838. [Anon. in Nicoll, who lists no 
publication }. 





2. UNKNOWN AUTHORS 

Camillus and Columna; or, The Sleeping Beauty: a Drama. L: 
Printed by C. Roworth, 1806. [Prologue by T. P.]. 

The Cicisbeo. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. L: Henry Renshaw, 1837. 

The Dalesman: a Drama, in Six Acts. Li: James Ridgway and Sons, 
1836. 

The Divorce; or, The British Socrates: Being a Dramatic History of 
Sir Thomas More. By G. M. R D, Esq. L: Printed by G. 
Hayden, 1810. 

Hengist, or The Fifth Century. An Historical Melo-drama, in Three 
Acts. L: Printed by J. Gillet, ... But Not Published, 1816. 
Julia; or, The Fatal Return; a Pathetic Drama, in Four Acts. 

Dover: Printed and Published by Batcheller and Rigden; and 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Browne; London, 
1822. 

King Edward III. L: Printed for John Miller... By A. J. Valpy, 

1817. {Inked in is attribution to John Galt]. 
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The Lady Una and the Red Cross Knight. A Fairy Tale. In Three 
Acts. L: Printed by J. Barfield, 1806. 

Love’s Trial. A Play, in Five Acts. L: Wright, ... Simpkin and 
Marshall, 1846. 

The Maid of Prague, a Drama in Five Acts. Li: Printed by Lewis 
and Co., 1837. 

The Mise of Lewes; or, The Restoration of Magna Charta. A Drama 
in Five Acts. L: Printed for Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall. . .; 
and Mr. Lee, Lewes, 1823. 

Remorse; or, Castle Clare. A Melo Drama, in Three Acts. Founded 
on the Text of The Collegians. [Published after 1829, the date 
of Gerald Griffin’s novel; ‘‘title page’’ lacks imprint, may be 
half-title]. 

Rosamund; an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. L: Published by 
W. Kenneth, 1829. 

The Secret Vaults of Tilney Castle, or The Mysteries of the Mas- 
querade. A Play. In Five Acts. L: Printed by J. Barfield, 1806. 

Wismar. A Tragedy. L: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 1830. 

Zoleikha, a Dramatic Tale from Holy Writ. L: James Carpenter 
and Son, 1832. 


3. HODGSON’S JUVENILE DRAMA 


Between 1822 and 1832, there appeared a series of juvenile 
dramas,® issued from No. 10, Newgate Street by Hodgson and Com- 
pany. Of Orlando Hodgson little is known beyond the fact that he 
was a publisher of juvenile books, novelties and theatrical por- 
traits,t one of the several booksellers who featured cardboard stage 


8The popularity of this theatrical pastime is attested by the range of pub- 
lications by William West, H. J. Jameson, Kelly, Lloyd, Marks, Green, Fair- 
burn (who bought out Hodgson in the late 1830s), Skelt, Park, Webb, J. 
Redington and Benjamin Pollock. Of the plays listed below, at least eight 
titles (my Nos. 1, 2, 4-6, 28, 30 and 48) were still on sale in London in 1932. 
See the comment on Pollock’s catalogue by Edward Edwardovitch, ‘‘The Best 
Theatre in London,’’ Mask, v (1912), 57. 

Hodgson & Co. used the advertisement ‘‘11 Cloth Fair, 10 Newgate Street’’ 
as early as 1811. O. Hodgson began business at 132 Fleet Street that year; his 
address from 1822 to 1832 read ‘‘10 Newgate Street and 43 Holywell Street.’’ 
See A. E. Wilson. Penny Plain Two Penny Coloured: A History of the Juvenile 
Drama, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. 51, 109. The BMC lists 
Hodgson’s Nursery Rhymes [1820?], Hodgson’s New London Primer [1825?] 
and Hodgson’s Quizzical Valentine Writer. R. J. H. Douglas (The Works of 
George Cruikshank Classified and Arranged, London: Printed by J. Day, 1903, 
p. 83) adds Hodgson’s Golden Songster, or, Theatrical Olio for 1823. By Mr. 
Bryant of the English Opera House. 

The Harvard University Library has copies of Hodgson’s Fashionable Song 
Book for 1833; Hodgson’s Little Warbler: Select Scotch Songs [n. d.]; Hodg- 
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settings, ‘‘paper-doll’’ figurines whose faces were imitative of con. 
temporary actors, and various-priced pamphlets of dialogue fo, 
recitation by youthful producers who wanted more realism thay 
pantomime permitted. The few writers’ who have commented on 
this aspect of nineteenth century drama have been nostalgically 
interested in the paraphernalia which made rainy days pleasant, not 
with the plays themselves. Wilson® says that Hodgson ‘‘issued in al} 
twenty-five plays’’; the BMC lists a two-volume collection, containing 
twelve plays,’ and dated [1822]. I have recorded forty-eight such 
pamphlets.* Title pages acknowledge no indebtedness to previous 


son’s New Original Fortune Teller [18239]; Hodgson’s New Skylark, or 
Theatrical Budget of Harmony, by Mr. Bryant, 1823; and The Queen’s Own 
Songster [18387]. 

How extensive the trade in colored portraits was is indicated by a Harvard 
serap-book collection of a ‘‘new series’’ of costumed drawings of Kean, 
Macready, Wallack, the Kembles and others, a series which ran through at 
least No. 125. These are dated between 1830 and 1835 and appear from three 
new addresses: ‘‘11 King Street, Snow Hill,’’ ‘‘22 Macclesfield St., City 
Road’’ and, toward the end of the set, ‘‘ Published at Hodgson’s Wholesale 
Warehouse, III Fleet Street, and by Turner & Fisher, New York and 
Philadelphia. ’’ 

5See R. L. Stevenson, ‘‘A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured’’ [1887], 
Memories and Portraits, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. 198- 
211, for the most popular version; also John Oxenford, ‘‘The Toy Theatre,”’ 
Era Almanack: 1871, pp. 67-68; William Archer, ‘‘The Drama in Paste 
Board,’’ Art Journal, 1887, pp. 105-108, 141-144; Theo Arthur, ‘‘The Toy 
Theatre,’?’ Era Almanack: 1891, pp. 43-46; Brander Matthews, ‘‘A Moral 
From a Toy Theatre,’’ Scribner’s Magazine, Lvl (1915), 405-412. An ae- 
count of some twentieth century imitations is given by Allen Carrie and Jack 
B. Yeats in Mask, v (1912), 44-53. Yeats wrote five juvenile plays, and de- 
signed characters and settings. Sketches for his Scourge of the Gulph appear 
in the Mask article; a colored drawing of his Captain Blackbeard is in Broad- 
side, May 11, 1912. 

6Op. cit., p. 51. He makes no mention of my Nos. 10-12, 16, 17, 20, 23, 32, 
34, 39 or 42. Other titles are mentioned in the discussion of the juvenile drama 
of the century; Wilson’s only attempt at a bibliography is for the work of 
West. 

TThe Supplement to the BMC lists two collections of Hodgson plays, one of 
fourteen, the other of eighteen, titles, dated about 1825. These may contain 
duplicates; the juvenile theatre collection has not yet been catalogued. There 
are individual entries in the BMC for my Nos. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 12-16, 18-22, 29-32, 
35, 37, 43, 46 and 47. Nicoll does not list Nos. 2-7, 9, 12, 14-17, 19-22, 28-30, 
34-36, 38, 40, 43-45, 46 or 48. Among his anonymous plays, several identical 
titles are given with production dates. 

8The imprint of the plays which have been seen generally reads: London: 
Printed by and for Hodgson and Co. 10 Newgate-Street. Price Sixpence. Nos. 
5, 7, 10-15, 21, 23, 24a, 27, 32-34, 39-43, 46-48 are at Fordham; Nos. 8 and 
44 at Harvard. 

The pamphlets are of 24 pp., except for Life in London (36 pp.) and The 
Dutch Pirate (26 pp.). All the copies seen lack covers, which apparently 
existed, as the latter play has a frontispiece of Mr. H. Kemble in the leading 
réle. There is no record of this in the D.N.B. account of his career. The 
illustrators for the Hodgson series were T. Layton, William and Oliver Heath, 
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productions, and do not record the name of the hack who made the 
adaptations, save in one instance. The Dutch Pirate was ‘‘ Adapted 
to Hodgson’s Theatrical Characters and Scenes ... by H. B. 
Girard.’’ How close the adaptations are may be seen by comparing 
Edward Fitzball’s Joan of Arc, Isaac Pocock’s The Miller and His 
Men, and Jane Scott’s The Old Oak Chest with the juvenile versions. 
Piracy (if it was piracy) existed even among the publishers them- 
selves: Hodgson and West not only issued the same selections, but 
the type and layout of their pamphlets is often identical. 

Titles of the plays, with suggestions as to source possibilities and 
indication of the current popularity of the originals, follow :° 


1. Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lamp [1822]. 
N lists Anon. productions in 1810 [Norwich], 1811, 1813 and 
1826; SC a pantomime by Charles Farley, 1813; W a juvenile 
edition by William West, published in 1825; BMC a spectacle 
published by J. Cumberland [n. d.]. 

2. Ali Baba; or, The Forty Thieves [1822]. 
N lists an Anon. 1811 production. W says that a Mrs. Hibberd 
published a juvenile Forty Thieves, based on her acting version, 
of 1811, at New Theatre, Tottenham St., and that West’s ver- 
sion of the latter title appeared in 1819. There was a produc- 
tion of F. 7. by Charles Ward and George Colman the Younger 
in 1806. N lists Anon. productions of F. T. in 1812 and 1821. 

3. Ali Pacha [1822]. 
Probably based on J. H. Payne’s Ali Pacha; or, The Signet 
Ring (listed by N under J. R. Planché), produced in 1822 and 
published, N. Y., 1823, L, 1825. 

4. The Battle of Waterloo [18302]. 
J. H. Amherst’s spectacle was produced at R. A. M. in 1824; 
N also lists anonymous productions in 1815 and 1825. Biella 
(op. cit., p. 306) lists a William Barrymore play, produced in 





and George Childs. Attribution of the ‘‘cut-outs’’ to George Cruikshank has 
been denied by Ralph Thomas, on two grounds: the pay for a full set of picture 
sheets was a mere pound, beneath Cruikshank’s interest, and the initials gen- 
erally read G. C———~s. See Notes and Queries, 12th ser., 1 (Mar. 11, 1916), 
203-4; vir (Oct. 9, 1920), 281-5. , 

No, 41 is not part of the regular series: paper, size, paper are all different, 
the 16 pp. are untrimmed, and the imprint reads: London: Orlando Hodgson, 
10, Cloth Fair, West Smithfield. Price Sixpence. 

®Nicoll has been abbreviated as N; A. E. Wilson as W; SC stands for The 
Stage Cyclopaedia. A Bibliography of Plays. Compiled by Reginald Clarence. 
London: ‘‘ The Stage,’’ 1909. 
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1831. W dates West’s version 1824, based on a Davis Amphi- 
theatre production. 

Black Beard, the Pirate; or The Captive Princess [1822], 

J.C. Cross’s The Genoese Pirate; or, Black Beard was produced 
in 1798; published in 1809. W lists a West version, published 
in 1824. 

The Blind Boy. 

James Kenney’s play was produced (C. G.) and published jn 
1807 ; Biella (op. cit., p. 306) lists an attribution of the Anon. 
1809 production to Captain Hewetson; SC lists an 1818 pro- 
duction (Lyceum); W, West’s juvenile, 1819, based on an 
K. O. H. production. 

The Blood Red Knight; or, The Fatal Bridge {1822}. 
Amherst’s play was produced in 1810; W dates West’s publica- 
tion 1813; Barrymore published a play of this title in the Dun. 
combe series (no. LX VI). 

Cherry and Fair Star; or The Children of Cyprus [1822]. 

N lists an Anon. production in 1822; W, West’s edition, 1822. 
The N. Y. Public Library has an edition (not in NV), Printed 
for J. L. Huie, Edinburgh, 1823. 

Chevy Chase [1832]. 

W dating. T. J. Dibdin’s Chevy-Chase; or, The Warlocks of 
the Border was produced in 1816; SC lists an Anon. Surrey 
production, 1816. H. M. Milner’s Chevy Chase; or, The Battle 
of Otterburn was produced in 1832. 

Don Giovanni; or, A Spectre on Horseback! 

Dibdin’s play of this title was produced in 1817 and 1820; 
published in 1817; his ballad opera, Don Giovanni, was pro- 
duced in 1826. N lists an Anon. 1819 production, and an 1829 
production of The Spectre on Horseback; or, Don Giovanni. 
West published an undated Don Giovanni in London. 

The Dutch Pirate; or, Charles de Voldeck. 

N lists an Anon. 1822 production. 

Edward the Black Prince; or, The Battle of Poictiers [1822]. 
William Shirley’s tragedy (1750) was issued as late as 1808. 
N lists an Anon. Edward the Black Prince, or The Hero of 
England, produced in 1805 (Royalty) and George MacFarren’s 
Edward the Black Prince; or, The Glories of England in 1356, 
produced in 1822 (Coburg) ; W, West’s version, based on a 
Coburg production. 
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The Enchanted Castle; or, The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 
[1822]. 

St. George Skeffington’s Enchanted Beauty in the Wood, in 
1805. The Larpent Catalogue lists an Anon. production of 
‘Enchanted Castle in 1786; SC a similar title by F. Holeroft, 
1814. 

The Exile; or, The Coronation of Elizabeth [1822]. 

W: West published his juvenile version in 1821, based on a 
C. G. production [of Frederick Reynolds’ adaptation of 
Madame Cottin’s Elizabeth(?). See Biella, op. cit., p. 313]; 
Jameson, in 1822. 

The Falls of Clyde [1822]. 

N lists earlier plays by James Black (1806) and by George 
Soane (1817); W dates West’s and Jameson’s publications 
1818, under the title, Falls of the Clyde. 

Gilderoy, the Bonnie Boy. 

W. Barrymore’s play was produced in 1822; published in 
1829. 

Grand Pageant of the Elements [1822]. 

Guy Fawkes; or, The Gunpowder Treason [1822]. 

G. MacFarren’s play was produced and published in 1822. 
Guy Mannering ; or, The Gypsey’s Prophecy [1822]. 

Daniel Terry’s play was produced in 1816, 1819 and 1820; 
first published in 1816. W: West’s, 1825. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian; or, The Lily of St. Leonard’s 
[1822]. 

Terry’s play was produced and published in 1819; Dibdin’s 
version, the same year. William Dimond’s combination of these 
two was also produced in 1819. N adds Anon. productions in 
1819 and 1820. 

The Infernal Secret; or, The Invulnerable [1822]. 

Amhert’s play was produced in 1822. 

Ivanhoe; or, The Jew of York. 

Perhaps based on Alfred Bunn’s play of the same name, pub- 
lished in Birmingham in 1820. Dibdin’s Ivanhoe; or, The Jew’s 
Daughter was produced the same year. W lists a West version, 
dated 1824. 

Joan of Arc; or, The Maid of Orleans. 

Cross’s play was produced in 1798 ; Edward Fitzball’s, in 1822. 
N adds Anon. productions in 1822, 1826 and 1832. 
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Infe in London; A Drama, In Three Acts: Depicting the Day 
and Night Scenes of Tom, Jerry, Logick; & Co. 

Charles Dibdin produced a Life in London; or, The Day ang 
Night Adventures of Logick, Tom and Jerry in 1821; Pearce 
Egan, a Life in London; or, Day and Night Scenes of Jerry... 
Tom ... Bob Logic, published in 1822, and based on an 189) 
production of Tom and Jerry. W. T. Moncrieft’s Tom and 
Jerry; or, Life in London was produced in 1821; published in 
1826. N lists Anon. productions of Tom and Jerry in 1822, 
Tom, Jerry and Logic, 1822; an Edinburgh revision of Mon. 
erieff’s play, 1823; as well as a Life in London, 1821. The 
Larpent Catalogue lists a Life in London [18227]; W, West's 
Tom and Jerry, 1822, based on an Adelphi production. 

Life in London. 2nd ed. 

Infe in Paris. 

SC lists an Anon. Victoria production, 1821; N, a Life in Paris; 
or Adventures of the Halibut Family, and MacFarren’s Tom 
and Jerry in France, both produced at the Coburg, 1822. David 
Carey’s book had appeared that year. 

Macbeth. 

J. P. Kemble’s adaptation of Shakespeare was produced in 
1794; published then and in 1803. W: West’s version, 1811. 


. Magna Charta; or, The Eventful Reign of King John [18232]. 


Kemble’s adaptation of King John was published in 1800 and 
1808. 

The Maid and the Magpye. 

S. J. Arnold’s play was produced and published in 1815; Isaac 
Pocock’s, in 1815, 1816 and (not in N) 1820. There were 
numerous adaptations of La Pie Voleuse by Caigniez. Pocock’s 
is the closest to Hodgson’s version. 

Mary the Maid of the Inn [18232]. 

N lists an Anon. 1809 production. 

The Miller and His Men [1822]. 

Based on Pocock’s play, produced and published in 1813. 
W : Jameson’s version published in 1815 and 1818; West’s, in 
1819. 

Montrose; or, The Children of the Mist [1822]. 

Probably based on Pocock’s play, produced and published in 
1822. T. J. Dibdin’s Montrose was published in 1819; NW adds 
Anon. productions in 1819, 1820 and 1827; W, West’s, 1824. 
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Napoleon Buonoparte ; General, Counsul and Emperor 
[1822 ?]. 

N lists an Anon. 1821 production. 

The Old Oak Chest; or, The Smuggler’s Son and the Robber’s 
Daughter. N lists productions of Jane M. Scott’s play in 1816 
and 1824; W, West’s, 1827. 

Quentin Durward ; or, The Wild Boar of the Ardennes. 

This title was also published by J. L. Huie, Edinburgh, 1823 
(not in NV). 

Raymond and Agnes; or, The Bleeding Nun of the Castle of 
Lindenburg. [1825?] 

SC lists a Raymond and Agnes by Henry William Grosette, 
produced at C. G. June 1, 1797; and refers to a later produc- 
tion of the title at the Lyceum, July 5, 1819. An Anon. ballad 
opera was produced at C. G. March 10, 1797; BMC attributes 
the libretto to E. Fitzball. The M. G. Lewis play was first pro- 
duced in 1809. W: West’s, 1811. 

Richard III [1822]. 

Kemble’s adaptation of Shakespeare was published in 1801 and 
1814. N adds Anon. productions in 1815 and 1821; W, West’s, 
1817. 

Rob Roy Macgregor; or, Auld Lang Syne [1822]. 

Pocock’s play was produced and published in 1818. WN lists an 
Anon. 1828 production; W, Jameson’s Rob Roy, 1819; West’s, 
1821 and 1824. 

Romeo and Juliet [1823]. 

Kemble’s adaptation was published in 1814. WN lists an Anon. 
1813 production. H. M. Milner’s version was produced in 1826. 
W: West’s, 1817. 
Rugantino; or, The Bravo of Venice [18312]. 
M. G. Lewis’s play was produced and published in 1805; there 
was a production as late as 1821. 

The Secret Mine. 

The play by John Faweett and T. J. Dibdin was produced and 
published in 1812. W lists a juvenile play, published that year 
by J. K. Green, a piracy from West. 
The Siege of Troy; or Giant Horse of Sinon. 
N lists a 1795 play with the main title, and an Anon. play with 
titles reversed, produced in 1833. W lists only the second title, 
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published by West. Hodgson’s title page says production was 
at Astley’s Amphitheatre. 

Thalaba the Destroyer [18232]. 

SC says Fitzball’s play was produced at the Victoria in 1899. 
N, at C. G. in 1836. 
The Temple of Death [1822]. 

Milner’s adaptation from the French was produced (Coburg) 
and published in 1821. W: West’s version, based on a Coburg 
production, 1821. 

Timour the Tartar [1824]. 

M. G. Lewis’ play was produced and published in 1811. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona [1827]. 

Kemble’s adaptation was published in 1808 and 1815; Fred. 
erick Reynolds’, was produced in 1821. 

The Vampire; or, The Bride of the Isles! {1822}. 
Apparently based on Planché’s play, produced (E. O. H.) and 
published in 1820. W: West’s version, based on an E. O. H. 
production, published the same year. There were several con- 
temporary adaptations of Le Vampire by Carmouch, including 
Moncrieff’s (1820) and Hugo John Balfour’s (1821). 

The Vision of the Sun; or, The Orphan of Peru [18232]. 
Translations and adaptations of Kotzebue’s Rolla-cycle were 
frequent, from the Sheridan-Geisweiler version (1799), J. C. 
Cross’s (1799), Ann Plumptre’s (1799), Benjamin Thompson’s 
(1798-99) to Frederick Reynolds’ (1812). WN lists an Anon. 
play of the above title, produced in 1823, and an Anon. Virgin 
of the Sun, produced in 1815. W: West’s Rolla appeared in 
1824. 

The Woodman’s Hut. 

N: 8S. J. [and W. H.] Arnold’s play was produced in 1814; 
published, according to the Larpent Catalogue, in 1820; there 
were productions of the title in 1818 and 1822. 
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GOLDSMITH AND THE WARFARE IN NATURE 


By WINIFRED LYNSKEY 
Purdue University 


Oliver Goldsmith was one of the foremost writers of popular 
natural history in a century when that subject was of absorbing 
interest. His reading in scientific and semi-scientifie natural history 
was extensive and diversified,’ but his treatment of his sources is as 
interesting as the sources themselves. A popularizer is not a scien- 
tist; he evaluates his material. He appeals to his audience by relat- 
ing scientific phenomena to the daily lives of his readers and to their 
habits of thought. Goldsmith’s natural history thus reflects some of 
the intellectual problems of the eighteenth century. But he was not 
submissive to the intellectual patterns of his sources. He made in- 
dependent decisions, and his History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature emerges singularly his own, first, in the imaginative qualities 
of his organization, and second, in the ideas which pervade and also 
unify the work. 

Take, for example, Goldsmith’s attitude toward the argument 
from design. Conspicuously among eighteenth-century popularizers 
of natural history, Goldsmith abandoned the interpretation of 
natural phenomena according to the argument from design.? Sec- 
ond, take the concept of the chain of being, which is reflected not 
only in the biology but also in the theology, the philosophy, and 
literature of the eighteenth century. Goldsmith was attracted to 
the concept as a scheme for biological classification as well as for 
literary organization. But in no eighteenth-century natural history 
which I have examined is the concept developed in the way in which 
Goldsmith develops it.* Goldsmith constructed a literal chain of 
being. The hundreds of creatures in his work, from man to the 


1For a complete discussion of the scientific and semi-scientifie sources of 
Animated Nature, see my essay, ‘‘The Scientifie Sources of Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature,’’ Studies in Philology, xu (January, 1943), 33-57. 

_ See my essay, ‘‘Pluche and Derham, New Sources of Goldsmith,’’ Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, LVII (June, 1942), 
435-45. 

3For a discussion of Goldsmith’s organization and of his structural use of the 
— of being, see my forthcoming article in the Journal of the History of 

eas. 
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polypus, from the whale to the cod, from the eagle to the humming. 
bird — all receive a literal ranking in a living scale. 

Third, take the optimism with which the natural historians of the 
eighteenth century regarded the problem of evil so vividly reflecteq 
in the universal warfare in nature. The optimistic acceptance of a 
world of creatures involved in ruthless warfare, the admiration for 
the constant destruction which was rationally necessary in order to 
keep the chain of being full and intact, and the philosophical basis 
of such optimism have all been brilliantly related by Mr. A. 0, 
Lovejoy in The Great Chain of Being. Apparently the benevolence 
of the Creator could be argued most effectively from those proposi- 
tions which presented the rational necessity of evil. 

Nowhere, of course, is the optimism based upon the chain of being 
more conspicuous than in popularized natural history. Nowhere is 
the warfare in nature more vividly shown to be necessary, just, and 
benevolent than in the descriptions of the natural historians. This 
characteristic optimism pervades most of the important sources of 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, from the lesser known works of 
Pluche and Pennant to the more illustrious works of Réaumur, 
Swammerdam, and Buffon. Up to a certain point, Goldsmith’s 
Animated Nature conforms to the basic pattern of the optimism 
based upon necessary evil. But he deviates from the pattern, and 
his deviation amounts to a protest. If his protest seems equivocal by 
comparison with the clearcut attacks of Voltaire, Johnson, and 
Hume,‘ it must be remembered that he altered the prevailing pat- 
tern (at least among popularizers) in the face of his sources, and in 


4Three of the most sceptical men of the century inveighed against the logic 
of the chain and against an optimism based upon necessary evil. Mr. Lovejoy 
presents the protests of Voltaire and Samuel Johnson. David Hume protested 
also, if not against the logic of the chain, at least against an optimistic picture 
of the ruthless struggle for existence. His reaction comes in a calm and clear 
denial: ‘‘. ... the course of nature tends not to human or animal felicity.”’ 
He neither accepts the rational necessity nor admires the benevolent expediency 
of nature, but draws a realistic picture of the struggle for existence, as in the 
following passage: ‘‘Observe .... the curious artifices of Nature in order to 
embitter the life of every living being. The stronger prey upon the weaker, and 
keep them in perpetual terror and anxiety. The weaker, too, in their turn, 
often prey upon the stronger, and vex and molest them without relaxation. 
Consider that innumerable race of insects, which either are bred on the body 
of each animal, or flying about infix their stings in him. These insects have 
others still less than themselves, which torment them. And thus on each hand, 
before and behind, above and below, every animal is surrounded with enemies, 
which incessantly seek his misery and destruction.’’ See Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion in The Philosophical Works of David Hume (Edinburgh and 
London, 1826), 11, 504. See also page 526 for a passage on nature’s ‘‘maimed 
and abortive children.’’ 
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the face of the prepossessions of a reader of natural history. In the 
very process of describing the struggle for existence, in the midst 
of his own minute and technical exposition of the chain of being, 
Goldsmith turns away from an optimism based on the philosophical 
concepts of the chain. The present essay attempts to show the 
extent of Goldsmith’s deviation. 

Few popularizers of natural history seem to have been as well 
acquainted as Goldsmith was with the philosophy of the chain of 
being. He was completely aware of the arguments for an optimism 
based upon the chain. A fairly complete exposition of the argu- 
ments insofar as they relate to the warfare in nature can be found 
in Animated Nature. The eight volumes offer the spectacle of a 
world filled with predatory life. The routine description of every 
ereature carries with it an account of pursuit or flight. Creatures 
are shown appropriately engaged either in securing prey or in evad- 
ing pusuers. Goldsmith writes on one occasion: ‘‘Thus Animated 
Nature affords a picture of universal] invasion! Man destroys the 
otter, the otter destroys the coot, the coot feeds upon fish, and fish 
are universally the tyrants of each other !’” 

Goldsmith also may be observed accepting explicitly the rational 
necessity for such warfare in nature. Creatures can survive only 
by mutual destruction. Only in this way can be achieved that ‘‘ad- 
mirable circulation in Nature by which one set of living beings find 
subsistence from the destruction of another; and by which life is 
continued without a pause in every part of the Creation.’’® Man is 
so much a part of the ‘‘admirable circulation’’ that if he did not 
take animal life, he would upset the balance. He would increase, 
not prevent destruction.’ Carnivorous animals exist because God 
must grant all possible forms of life. By supplying ‘‘a variety of 
appetites, Nature has also multiplied life in her productions.’’* Be- 
eause of the eternal warfare, the chain exists both full and coherent.° 

But Goldsmith does not keep to the philosophical pattern he ex- 
pounds. He alters the pattern significantly, both in theory and in 
practice. His alteration is arbitrary and inconsistent, but then 
the chain of being and its attendant optimism were also arbitrary 
and inconsistent. 





5An History of the Earth and Animated Nature (8 vols.; London, 1774), 
vi, 39. 
6Ibid., vi, [240], misnumbered 420. 
tIbid., 11, 14. 
8Ibid., v, 79. 
*Ibid., 1, 11, 334-35; v, 137. 
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First, the theory. The popular natural historians usually pog. 
tulated a harmonious balance between the powers of escape and 
the powers of pursuit. Creatures were adequately provided with 
means of escape, but not adequately enough to secure them forever 
from destruction. William Derham, whose work Goldsmith knew 
very well,'® defined as follows the limits of the harmonious balance. 

. a sufficient guard is ministered to every species of animals, in its proper 
respective place; abundantly enough to secure the species from destruetion 
and to keep up that balance, which I have formerly shewed, is in the world 
among every, and all the species of animals; but yet not enough to secure 
individuals from becoming a prey to man, or to other creatures, ag their 
necessities of life require. To which purpose, the natural sagacity and craft 
of the one intrapping [sic] and captivating, being in some measure equivalent 
to that of the other in evading, is as excellent a means for the maintaining 
the one, as preserving the other; and if well considered, argues the contrivance 
of the infinitely wise Creator and Preserver of the world.11 

Goldsmith willingly accepted for Animated Nature the facts of 
Derham’s Physico-Theology. But he did not accept a harmonious 
balance. In fact, he upsets the balance and seems to do so delib. 
erately. He effectively secures creatures from destruction by assert- 
ting that the powers of escape surpass the powers of pursuit. In 
his discussion of predatory and carnivorous animals in particular, 
he develops his thesis at some length. Carnivorous animals, he 
writes, use strength, patience, and cunning. But, he continues, 
‘|. . the arts of these to pursue, are not so great as the tricks of 
their prey to escape; so that the power of destruction in one class, 
is inferior to the power of safety in the other.’”'* Although lions 
may leap twenty feet, ‘‘there is scarce one of the deer or hare kind, 
that is not very easily capable of escaping them by its swiftness; 
so that whenever any of these fall a prey, it must be owing to their 
own inattention.’’'* Since, among carnivorous beasts, ‘‘all their 
methods of pursuit are counteracted by the arts of evasion, they 
often contrive to range without success, supporting a state of famine 
for several days, nay, sometimes, weeks together.’* Goldsmith 


10Goldsmith knew and used William Derham’s Physico-Theology as early as 
1763, when he wrote the introductions to R. Brookes’ A New and Accurate 
System of Natural History. He later transferred the borrowings from Derham 
to Animated Nature. Derham’s Physico-Theology is more concerned with the 
argument from design than with the chain of being. But since the chain of 
being was also, in its own way, an arguing from design, the optimism in regard 
to the warfare in Nature does not differ greatly. 
11William Derham, Physico-Theology (2 vols.; London, 1798), 11, 102-04. 
12Animated Nature, 1, 320. 
13[bid., p. 322. 
14Jbid., p. 323. 
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concludes the discussion with: ‘Such are a part of the efforts that 
the weaker races of quadrupedes exert, to avoid their invaders ; and, 
in general, they are attended with success. The arts of instinct are 
most commonly found an overmatch for the invasions of instinct.’’'® 

The growth of this attitude in Goldsmith may be seen in the pas- 
sages below, where Goldsmith twice alters a source. In 1763, for the 
Introduction to Vol. I of R. Brookes’ A New and Accurate System 
of Natural History, Goldsmith merely condensed Derham and 
yivified Derham’s material by lifting the concrete facts in the foot- 
notes into the text. In 1774, when Goldsmith transferred the pas- 
sage to Animated Nature, he expanded upon the struggle for 
existence. The passage concludes with the theory that ‘‘in the 
present state of Nature, the means of safety are superior to those 


of offense.’’ 


.... And what is far- 
ther observable also is, 
that the legs and feet are 
always admirably suited 
to the motion and exer- 
cises of each animal. In 
some they are made for 
strength only to support 
a vast unwieldy body (a) ; 
in others they are made 
for agility and swiftness 
(b); in some they are 
made for only walking 
and running; in others 
for that and swimming 
We (8)...255 

(a) The elephant being 
a creature of prodigious 


The legs and feet of 
Quadrupedes are admira- 
bly suited to the motion 
and exercises of each 
animal. In some they are 
made for strength only, 
and to support a vast un- 
wieldy body, as in the 
Elephant, the Rhinoceros, 
and the Sea-horse, whose 


feet in some measure 
resemble pillars. Deer, 
Hares, and other erea- 


tures that are remarkable 

for swiftness, have theirs 

slender, yet nervous. The 

feet of some serve for 

swimming, as the Otter. 
17 


weight, the largest of all .... 


animals, Pliny saith, hath 
its legs accordingly made 
of an immense strength, 
like pillars rather than 
legs. 

(b) Deer, hares, and 
other creatures, remark- 
able for swiftness, have 
their legs accordingly 
slender, but withal strong, 
and every way adapted 
to their swiftness. 

(c) Thus the feet of 
the otter are made. .... 16 





15Ibid., pp. 324-25. The italics are mine. 
16William Derham, Physico-Theology, 11, 215-19. 
17Introduction to R. Brookes’ A New and Accurate System of Natural His- 


tory (6 vols.; London, 1763), 1, xxviii. 


Their legs are not bet- 
ter fitted than their teeth 
to their respective wants 
or enjoyments. In some 
they are made for 
strength only, and to sup- 
port a vast unwieldy 
frame, without much flex- 
ibility or beautiful pro- 
portion. Thus the legs of 
the elephant, the rhin- 
oceros, and the sea-horse, 
resemble pillars; were 
they made smaller they 
would be unfit to support 
the body; were they en- 
dowed with greater flex- 
ibility, or swiftness, that 
would be needless, as they 
do not pursue other ani- 
mals for food; and, con- 
scious of their own su- 
perior strength, there are 
none that they deign to 
avoid. Deers, hares, and 
other creatures, that are 
to find safety only in 
flight, have their legs 
made entirely for speed; 
they are slender and 
nervous. Were it not for 
this advantage, every car- 
nivorous animal would 
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soon make them a prey 
and their raee would 
be entirely extinguished 
But, in the present state 
of Nature, the means of 
safety are rather superior 
to those of offence; ang 
the pursuing animal must 
owe success only to pa- 
tience, perseverance, and 
industry. The feet of 
some, that live upon fish 
alone, are made for swim. 
ming.18 


So much for the theory. In practice, also, Goldsmith upsets the 
balance. He moderates the destruction in nature by a simple ex. 
pedient. In his descriptions of the struggle for existence, he often 
contrives to show that the pursuer does not quite obtain the pursued, 
Consider, for example, his picture of the flying fish in tropical seas, 
where, after the excitement of the pursuit, the flying fish is some. 
how vaguely still safe. 


The flying fish are every moment rising to escape from their pursuers of 
the deep, only to encounter equal dangers in the air. Just as they rise the 
dolphin is seen to dart after them, but generally in vain; the gull has more 
frequent success, and often takes them at their rise; while the albatross pursues 
the gull, and obliges it to reliquish its prey: so that the whole horizon presents 
but one living picture of rapacity and evasion.19 


If there is pursuit in this picture, there is also plenty of evasion.” 
And even a casual reader of Animated Nature cannot fail to be 
impressed by the number of creatures which escape from their 
enemies; for example, the lap wing,”! the cuttle-fish,** the hedge- 
hog.?* Goldsmith writes that most creatures of the forest can escape 
from the Glutton ;?* that the ibex and the chamois are both so swift 
that they ‘‘exist in spite of the hunter and every beast of prey that 


18Animated Nature, u, 316. 

19Jbid., vi, 61. 

20Compare a typical picture of the same struggle in Mark Catesby’s The 
Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1754), 1, vii, where the flying fish is more positively destroyed. ‘‘... . the 
Dolphins having raised the Flying-Fish, by the swiftness of their Swimming, 
keep Pace with them, and pursue them so close that the Flying-Fish at length 
tired, and their Wings dry’d, and thereby necessitated to drop in the Water, 
often fall into the Jaws of their Pursuers; at some time neither Element aford 
them Safety, for no sooner do they escape their Enemies in the Water, but they 
are ¢aught in the Air by voracious Birds.’’ 

21Antmated Nature, VI, 32-33. 

22Tbid., vill, 178. 

23Tbid., Iv, 100. 
24Jbid., 11, 400. 
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is found incessantly to pursue them’’;”* that the species of Baby- 


rouessa run so swiftly that ‘‘they most frequently escape their 


pursuers. ’’° 


One fairly long illustration is worth quoting because it shows 
Goldsmith altering a source in order to give a creature, in this in- 
stance the deadly tiger, an even chance of escape. The significant 
lines come at the close of the passage, which incidentally also illus- 
trates the resourcefulness of Goldsmith’s imagination and the lit- 





erary value of his style. 


The Tiger is supposed to be the only 
animal in these parts that dares en- 
with a crocodile. Those that have 
seen a battle between them think it a 
curious sight. The Crocodile raises his 
head above water to seize the Tiger 
when he comes to the river side to 
drink, as he does Cows, Horses, Mules, 
and other animals on the like occa- 
sion. When this happens, the Tiger 
plunges his claws into the eyes of the 
Crocodile, the only part where he can 
hurt him on account of the hardness 
of his scales, and the latter diving un- 
der water, drags the Tiger along with 
him, who will sooner die than let go 
his hold. . . .27 


This animal, as we are assured, is 
often more successful against the 
crocodile; and it is the only quad- 
rupede in that part of the world, that 
is not afraid of the engagement. It 
must be no unpleasant sight to ob- 
serve, from a place of safety, this ex- 
traordinary combat, between animals 
so terrible and obnoxious to man. Such 
as have seen it, describe it in the fol- 
lowing manner. When the tiger, im- 
pelled by thirst, that seems con- 
tinually to consume it, comes down to 
the river side to drink, the crocodile 
which makes no distinction in its prey, 
lifts its head above water to seize it; 
the tiger, not less rapacious than the 
other, and unacquainted with the force 
of the enemy boldly ventures to seize 
it, and plunges its claws into the eyes 
of the crocodile, which is the only 
vulnerable part of its body: upon this 
the crocodile instantly dives under 
water, and the tiger goes down with 
him, for it will sooner die than let 
go its hold. In this manner the combat 
continues for some time, until the 
tiger is drowned, or escapes, as its 
sometimes the case, from its disabled 
enemy.28 


One final difference must be noted. There runs through most 
popularized natural history of the period a patter of praise for the 
loving kindness of the Almighty in bestowing predatory instincts. 
But it does not run through Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. He not 





25Ibid., 111, 62. 
26]bid., 11, 195. 


27R. Brookes, A New and Accurate System of Natural History, 1, 181. 
Brookes was one of the major sources of Animated Nature. 

28Animated Nature, 111, 247-48. The italics are mine. Goldsmith has greatly 
revised this passage, depending upon Brookes for the simple facts and for the 


thread of the narrative. 
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only upsets the balance in favor of the pursued. He also fails to 
admire the destruction when it occurs. A popularizer like Drury 
ean write admiringly of dragon-flies and of ‘‘the great number of 
small insects who are daily sacrificed to their insatiable appetites” 
that ‘‘they are appointed, by the great Governor of the Universe, 
as grand instruments for assisting to preserve that equilibrium go 
apparently reigning through the insect world; .... Hence the 
voracious disposition of the Libellas, is wisely made to answer a most 
necessary and beneficial purpose.’’*® Another popularizer gives g 
vivid picture of the incessant and wide ranging destruction among 
fish and concludes with satisfaction that all the various arts of fish 
for oppressing and devouring their inferiors were ‘‘all impressed by 
their gracious Maker.’’*® The lady in Martin’s dialogue considers 
with pleasure the thought of a snake swallowing a frog whole.*! 
The same gentle lady is ‘‘lost in wonder and amazement”’ at the 
‘*Works of the Deity’’** when she learns of the cunning, artifice, 
and blood-thirstiness of the Lion-ant, a vicious little creature which 
attracted a good deal of attention in the eighteenth century. Gold- 
smith’s appreciation of the Lion-ant is confined to a more restrained 
statement concerning ‘‘that rapacious insect so justly admired for 
its method of catching its prey.’’** 

The Ichneumon fly, the inexorable cruelty of whose life cycle 
eould disturb H. G. Wells in a later century, was singled out most 
often for optimistic praise by the eighteenth-century popularizers. 
Briefly, the Ichneumon fly breeds upon a certain species of cater- 
pillar by depositing her eggs under the skin of the caterpillar. The 
resulting larvae grow to maturity by consuming their living host. 
Some popularizers, like the obnoxious Dr. John Hill, seem to go out 
of their way to give a dramatic picture of the death-throes of the 
eaterpillar.** The cycle of the Ichneumon fly impels Swammerdam 
to write: ‘‘. ... in the smallest animals we constantly everywhere 
find as much order, contrivance, beauty, wisdom, and omnipotence 
in the Great Architect, as are shown in the viscera or bowels of the 


29Dru Drury, Illustrations of Natural History (3 vols.; London, 1770), 1, 
126. 

30William Borlase, The Natural History of Cornwall (Oxford, 1758), p. 275. 

31Benjamin Martin, The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Philosophy (3 vols.; 
London, 1772-82), 11, 171. 

827bid., 111, 82. 

38Animated Nature, vil, 330. 

34Essays in Natural History and Philosophy (London, 1752), pp. 76-80. See 
also the annotations of the 1798 editor of William Derham’s Physico-Theology, 
11, 312-14. 
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largest animals.’”*° Since the cycle seems to insure that the cater- 
pillar shall remain alive long enough to adequately nourish the 
larvae, Swammerdam concludes that the cycle is the result ‘‘of an 
immutable decree of the All-governing Power.’’ Dru Drury goes 
even farther in his enthusiasm.** To him the life eycle of the 
Ichneumon fly is one of ‘‘the glorious works of the creation’’ which 
show ‘‘the paternal care and wisdom of the Almighty.’’ Contem- 
plating the process, he writes: ‘‘When, I say, we behold this, the 
mind ean scarcely forbear crying out, under a rapturous sense of 
conviction, ‘everything is good.’ ’’ Because the Ichneumon fly keeps 
the increase of the caterpillar in check, Drury continues, ‘‘ Hence 
will appear the ‘loving kindness’ of the Almighty, in setting such 


bounds.’ 

Goldsmith’s appreciation of the Ichneumon fly has a sober re- 
straint which is reminiscent of the great Réaumur.*? His enthu- 
siasm rises no higher than the following passage. 


Such is the history of this fly, which though very terrible to the insect tribe, 
fails not to be of infinite service to mankind. The millions which it kills in a 
single summer, are inconceivable; and without such a destroyer, the fruits of 
the earth would only rise to furnish a banquet for the insect race, to the exclu- 
sion of all the nobler ranks of Animated Nature.38 


It might be objected that Goldsmith’s optimism outdoes even the 
usual eighteenth-century optimism, that his attitude is whimsical 


35Jean Swammerdam, The Book of Nature; or The History of Insects .... 
with the Life of the Author, by Herman Boerhaave, M. D. Translated from the 
Dutch and Latin original Edition, by Thomas Flloyd. Revised and improved 
by notes from Réaumur and others, by John Hill, M. D. (London, 1758), Part 
II, p. 70. Goldsmith used this translation. 

36The excerpts which follow are from Drury’s Illustrations of Natural His- 
tory, 1, 99-102. 

37René Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur, Mémoires pour servir a l’Histoire des 
Insectes (6 vols. 2 parts each; Amsterdam, 1737-48), v1,2 97. ‘Pour ne point 
répéter ce que nous avons dit ailleurs, nous finirons ce Mémoire sans nous 
arréter 4 faire admirer ces vers ichneumons qui, logés dans le corps d’un jeune 
insecte, le rongent, s’en nourrissent, consument quelques-unes de ses parties, 
sans 1’empécher de croitre, & quelquefois sans 1’empécher de parvenir 4 subir 
sa premiére transformation. Nous devons pourtant ajoiiter 4 ce que nous en 
avons dit autrefois, qu’entre les vers ichneumons qui rongent des insectes hors 
desquels ils se tiennent, il y en a qui doivent aussi scavoir les endroits ov ils 
peuvent faire une playe, & la suecer, en manger les environs, sans que 1’insecte 
soit en danger de périr promptement; car tel ver ichneumon, & il y en a de 
ceux-ci dans les galles, n’a souvent pour se nourrir qu’un seul ver, qui ne fat 
pas devenu une mouche plus grande que celle en laquelle le ver ichneumon doit 
se transformer. L’accroissement du ver ichneumon ne se fait pas dans un seul 
jour, ni en trés-peu de jours; il faut done que le ver rongé continué de vivre, & 
méme de croitre, pour fournir assés de sa propre substance A 1’accroissement com- 
plet de 1’ichneumon.’’ 
88Animated Nature, vii, 114. 
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and soft hearted, that his world, in which the pursuer never quite 
obtains the pursued, is illogical and static. True, his picture jis 
optimistic. His optimism merely rests upon a different basis from 
that of other popular natural historians. To put the matter bluntly: 
in the struggle for existence as it prevails in Animated Nature, 
Goldsmith neither permitted, praised, nor justified the warfare in 
nature on the grounds of rational and necessary evil. Goldsmith 
escaped from the strictures of that eighteenth-century philosophy 
which, as Voltaire had remarked, ‘‘cried out in a lamentable voice 
that everything was good.”’ 


























FOSCOLO’S DIGAMMA AND ROMANTIC HOUSES 


By CreigHToN E. GILBERT 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 


Potete voi immaginare, mia Signora, come un uomo il quale ha quasi perduta 
la vista, senza aver tutto perduto il buon senso, si occupi da settimane e da 
mesi a scrivere sul digamma?!1 


This study began with an amusing but very minor problem, which 
was, why did Foscolo give a queer name to his house? Juxtaposing 
the evidence allowed a sure answer, but led to a new problem. The 
facts were certain, but odd. An investigation of parallel phenomena, 
inevitably sketchy, was needed to show Foscolo’s action normal in 
its context. While this addition may, it is hoped, provide a broader 
interest, yet the kernel of the presentation is in the discussion of 
Foscolo, and I trust it may suggest some food for thought on an 
aspect of romanticism generally. 

Foscolo was planning his elaborate new house in 1822. Detailed 
provisions for his comfort and the ornamental ambient he required 
preceded the building. Yet, typically, these plans do not involve 
design and appearance at all, remaining abstractly suggestive of 
splendors and pleasures. And such more individual concern as 
there is with the relation of occupant to house, in terms of function 
and ease, always remains a program of thought, never made con- 
crete by considering particular methods. A letter to Lady Dacre 
in March contains a full description : 


Ho conchiuso una specie di contratto vitalizio con un costruttore di case 
perché ne faccia una assolutamente conforme al mio disegno; ed ho preso anzi 
tutto ogni precauzione per risparmiarmi dal freddo. Essendo ormai rassegnato 
a viver e a morir solo, la mia casa non sar& pil’ spaziosa di quel che abbisogni 
per un solo padrone, che non sara mai tanto ricco da avere molti servitori, o da 
tener cavalli. Le stanze tuttavia saranno assai grandi per contenere tutti i 
libri, che sono e saranno ognor pitt indespensabili ad un uomo che comincia ad 
invecchiare, e che prevede che soli i libri a lui saranno amici ed amiche, figli2 e 
fratelli, come gid gli sono unico patrimonio, e ferri di bottega. Gli anni e 
gl’incomodi che ne sono compagni, ma soprattutto l’amor di riposo, mi hanno 
pur consigliato a limitare ad un solo piano tutta la casa, cosicché per uscire 





10pere edite e postume di Ugo Foscolo, ed. Orlandini e Mayer, Firenze, 1923 
(reprint), Vol. VIII, (third volume of) Epistolario, p. 73. (Letter to Lady 
Dacre, November, 1822.) 

2This despite the fact that he was building the house with his daughter’s 
fortune. Perhaps this is evidence for the view that he wished to hide her 
existence from his friends. 
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e rientrare non avré seale da scendere e salire; e il giardino sara bastante a 
somministrarmi gli erbaggi necessari, e a cuoprirmi dagli occhi de’ miei yiejn; 
Qui dunque vivro i pochi o molti anni che la natura mi destina, e spenderd jj 
tempo e |’ingegno scrivendo libri; aleuni per vivere, ed altri— non oso pid dir 
per la patria, né per la gloria — ma per la secreta gioia che emerge dall ’esercizio 
delle nostre facolta, le quali hanno bisogno di muoversi, come le gambe @j 
passeggiare; altrimenti ci fan risentire tutte le pene della debollezza e de 
torpore.3 

What is the size of the rooms? Big enough to contain books. Other 
factors that enter into what the house is like are the views of g 
romantic poet: I am growing old (he was forty-four) and will be 
lonely (he lived with his daughter and three bouncing maidsery. 
ants.) And old age and loneliness in turn induce rhetoric and 
moral reflections. While this cerebral attitude may seem natural 
in any writer, it certainly does not accord with the sensuous detail 
that characterizes the half mocking, half wondering report of the 


biographer Pecchio: 


... egli era allogiato nel nuovo casino, con tutto il lusso d’un fermier arricehito, 
passeggiando sui pit bei tappeti di Fiandra, coi mobili de’ legnami pid rari, 
con statue nell’atrio della casa, con una stufa ripiena di fiori esotici e i pii 
costosi .. .4 

This distinct visual impression partly supplements, partly contra- 
dicts the mental generalities of Foscolo, which, preceding the 
existence of the house, suggest a fantasy construction, and parallel 
on their own plane the ideal kingdoms of romantic philosophers 
with their ideational, intangible contents. Even the impractical 
finances of the house are an earnest of this, conducted by an artist 
perhaps in good modest circumstances, but insisting on the actual 
building of a castle in the air that ruined and killed him; they 
ally Foscolo in his outer life with other romantic poets like Coleridge 
and Shelley, whose grandiose plans and systems fell short of such 
fruition and disaster. 

Built in such significant circumstances and steeped in the views 
and character of such an artist, the house might well be extreme and 
interesting in its most literary aspect, its name. This name is 
Digamma Cottage, and precedes the building of the house along with 
the rest of the plan; thus it is a part of what one may presume 
Foscolo’s integrated preconception: the title for this new and 
different work. 

The name Digamma Cottage is certainly odd enough to allow any 
such supposition. The ‘‘Cottage’’ half is normal, as common an 


30p. cit., p. 58. 
4Vita di Foscolo, Milano, 1851, p. 155. 
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embellishment for ‘‘House’’ as ‘‘Avenue’’ for the newly laid out 
American street today. It also seems to have appealed to Foscolo’s 
fancy as an untranslatable term for an English institution: 


Tutti questi inconvenienti non esisterebbero, se questa casupola fosse stata 
eostruita da vero cottage inglese; ma si é voluto invece un cottage fashionabile — 
ei costruttori per ispeculazione mi assicurono che le pid povere famiglie pre- 
feriscono pagare quaranta lire l’anno per un cottage fashionabile, anziché 
trenta per una confortabile. .. .5 

It is the Digamma half that is special, and the students of Foscolo 
have suggested an explanation for it. In the same year of the build- 
ing of the house there appeared in the Quarterly Review Foscolo’s 
review of a work on the Iliad by Granville Penn, but very little 
space of the article is devoted to this forgotten work. Instead a 
few damning phrases make it the springboard for discussion of a 
special point in Homeric philology, the ‘‘History of the Aeolic 
Digamma.’’ And this is indeed the running title of the article. 

The bridge from this learned article to the name of the house is 
somewhat tenuous, even though there is certainly a relation. The 
most recent biographers form it by the sentence: ‘‘. . . continuava 
a pensare alla sua villetta, alla quale aveva gid posto nome Digam- 
ma-cottage, un quasi titolo di nobilta preso dal suo saggio sul 
Digamma eolico.’’® This statement is simply a quieter version of 
Pecchio’s fanciful note: 

Non avendo stemmi da innalzare pose in fronte della sua nuova casa la parola 
Digamma considerato da lui quasi un trofeo letterario. Egli avea stampato una 
dissertazione sul valore e sull’uso del Digamma Eolico, in cui avventurd delle 
opinioni nuove, sostenute con erudizione e molto ingegno. Nessuno pero gli 
rispose, perche forse nessuno accorse ch’egli avesse gettato il guanto della 
disfida. Credendo pero egli d’ascriversi la vittoria perché nessuno aveva 
accettato il combattimento, giusta le regole degli antichi tornei, di questo 
Digamma se ne ostentd come di trofeo, e divenne il suo Blenheim.7 

Blenheim Palace is indeed the prototype of a special type of house 
name, exemplified recently among writers, with equal blatancy, by 
Karl May’s Villa Shatterhand and Edgar Rice Burroughs’ Tar- 
zana. They are trophy names,® proclaiming the token of the owner’s 


5Epistolario, loc. cit. 

6C, Antona-Traversi e A. Ottolini, Ugo Foscolo, tv (L’Esilio) Milano, 1928, 
p. 224. 

70p. cit., p. 156. 

8A detective story of the genuinely, if self-consciously high-brow type re- 
cently fashionable, furnishes an example of the trophy house-name ironically 
conceived. The scene of action is the seat of a ducal family descended from 
an Elizabethan parvenu banker; it was built in the eighteenth century. ‘‘ ‘Death 
at Scamnum Court! .... it would be a learned joke’... ‘Scamnum?’ Appleby 
frowned in perplexity. ‘A bench?’ ‘Yes; it was originally named after old 
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celebrity as well as the source of the income that allowed him to 
build. To this genuinely existing type Pecchio wishes to attach 
Digamma. ; 

Apart from the oddness of such an action on Foscolo’s part, there 
are other factors making this questionable. The article on the 
digamma appeared in April or July,’ the name Digamma Cottage in 
March or June.’® Even with the most favorable conditions, this js 
little time for the article’s fame to have reflected back to Foseolo 
and had such influence on him. The chief evidence that it attracted 
attention is a letter of Foscolo’s in July which can best be construed 
as: I’ve given the pedants something to make them pay attention™ 
Certainly at no date was the article on the digamma Foscolo’s chief 
claim to fame, even in England.’* Hence Digamma Cottage does 
not make a trophy of it. 

The article itself pushes the inquiry further. It is not entirely, as 
the biographers call it, an erudite production. Foscolo’s interest in 
literary values of the classics is amply sustained when the problem 
of the digamma is associated with the problems of the sound of 
Homer, and whether he should be read with elisions or not. Pedantie 
eritics whose decisions depend on their native languages, or who 
make rules ignoring the requirements of poetic feeling, are in- 
veighed against at length. Thus this is to some extent an article 
of literary criticism like the others Foscolo published in the reviews, 
Nevertheless, these points furnish a minor leaven, and _three- 


Roger Crippen’s usurious counter. But it’s the same word as something else.’ 
Appleby shook his head. ‘Shambles, John.’ ’’ [Hamlet, Revenge! by Michael 
Innes (pseud. of John Innes Mackintosh Stewart), New York, 1937, pp. 138-9.] 
On p. 3 we are told: ‘‘ Perhaps it is not the very stateliest of the stately homes 
of England. But it is a big place; two counties away it has a sort of little 
brother in Blenheim Palace.’’ If one can rightly assume the analogy to extend 
to the name-type, this shows a consciousness of the value of the name Blenheim 
which an association with Pecchio’s reference would suggest is general. De- 
spite the crudity of expression, Seamnum Court is certainly more imaginative 
than the original which it cites. 

*April, says Ottolini in his Foscolo bibliography (192, No. 313), followed 
by Wicks, The Italian exiles in England, 1937, p. 42. July, say Orlandini e 
Mayer. (Opere, ed. cit., x, iv.) The divergence may be due to a lapse between 
the titular and actual appearance of the review. 

10It is mentioned in a letter to Lady Dacre (Fpistolario, 11 [v1 of Opere], 
67) written June 12. A letter of March 25 (ibid., p. 65) is not printed, but 
oniy summarized by the editors; so one cannot say to whom the use of the 
term is due. 

11Jbid., p. 71. 

12He was able to print while in England a new edition of his Ortis. A series 
of articles on Petrarca was reprinted as a book, while the Digamma article 
never issued from the pages of the Quarterly. Since the best way to dismiss 
this view is to show the real situation, I shall not pursue this question further. 
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fourths of the article is strictly concerned with philology. This is 
very surprising. There is no other writing of Foscolo’s that pre- 
sents such a flow of academic learning; he had the wide classical 
knowledge normal in an educated Italian, and the wide interest 
natural in a perceptive poet. But that never led to formal dis- 
quisitions on points of reading; in all his other works it led to 
aesthetic judgment and often to what is called ‘‘impressionistic 
criticism.’’ A book of Foscolo’s in Latin is written, we are told, in 
a pure Ciceronian style, but its subject is an elaborate satiric invec- 
tive against some Italian writers of the time, his enemies and 
former friends. In that work the classical interest takes the form 
one would expect, as the implied raw material used for a strictly 
contemporaneous end.'* Does not the unique exhaustiveness of 
Foscolo’s research into the digamma, taken with the naming of this 
house, suggest a broader interest in it that includes them both? 

The writers who have associated these two products of Foscolo’s 
have paid insufficient attention, it would seem, to a third and im- 
portant piece of evidence. Most of the reviews to which Foscolo 
contributed required anonymity of their contributors; this was true 
of the great Quarterly and Edinburgh as well as such others as the 
Retrospective. But in the New Monthly Magazine, a less formal 
journal edited by Foscolo’s friends Campbell and Reading, it was 
customary for each contribution to be signed with one initial. Thus 
Foseolo’s contributions, which appeared precisely in 1822, would 
naturally be signed with an F. Actually, however, they are signed 
with a digamma."* 

One might say that this was a trophy signature, identifying the 
New Monthly articles (the first of which appeared in May) as by 


13V, Cian discusses the problem in ‘‘Ugo Foscolo erudito’’ (Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, xcix [1907], 1-66), in which he objects to 
the view that Foscolo was too romantic and fanciful to be painstakingly 
learned. The evidence marshalled shows what one would expect, a thorough- 
going knowledge as groundwork for compiling editions or writing essays and 
critical appraisals. Such activity, normal in a poet, is very different from 
professional philology of the sort that the Digamma article at first seems to be. 
Thus if an ulterior motive for writing it appeared, it would fit Foscolo’s usual 
behavior. Cian, who claims no completeness, does not discuss it. (Cf. his 
illuminating remark [p. 3]: ‘‘In molti casi addirittura impossible riuscird il 
separare nettamente l’erudizione propriamente detta dalla coltura.’’) 

14The form in which these articles, on the minor Italian poets, are most 
easily available to Italian scholars (in the translations of Opere, ed. cit., Vols. 
X-XI) omits this signature. Its existence and its connection with the two 
other appearances of the digamma are noted by Miss Wicks (op. cit., p. 44), 
who, however, makes no further use of it. 
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the author of the article on the Aeolic Digamma. That woulg 
be to forget that this digamma is taking the place of F, and that PF 
stands for Foscolo. It will be recalled that the digamma js writ. 
ten F. The naming of the house, the learned investigation, and 
these signatures, all taken together, lead, I believe, to the certainty 
that Foscolo cultivated the digamma as a symbol of his own name, 
of himself. 

Remembering Foscolo’s developed, Shelley-Byron era roman. 
ticism, it is suggestive to consider the relation of F and F. They 
look alike, but do not sound alike; thus the resemblance is imagina. 
tive, not utilitarian, belongs to appearance, not to real function, 
The resemblance in the limits of visual shape is not exact: the lower 
horizontal bar of the F' is in the digamma stretched out as long as 
the upper, and the vertical member also stretches below the level of 
the other letters, like a lower case f in handwriting. In shape, then, 
the digamma is an overgrown, almost a fantastic F’, without its reg. 
ularity or restraint. 

If one compared any other of the Greek letters with a Roman 
one in this way, one could go only this far. The digamma, though, 
has a special status. Unlike random alpha or mu, it is rare, mysteri- 
ous, an object of separate research, to be associated with the occa- 
sional quaint oddities of a scholar’s domain. Foscolo suggests this 
throughout his essay, as does Keats in a letter of this period (1819) 
that utilizes all his fertile acquaintance with vocabulary : 


I have been reading lately Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy; and I think you 
will be much amused with a page I here copy for you. I call it a Feu de joie 
round the batteries of Fort St. Hyphen-de-Phrase on the birthday of the 
Digamma. The whole alphabet was drawn up in a Phalanx on the cover of an 
old Dictionary. Band playing ‘‘ Amo, Amas, &¢.’’15 

But the digamma has also, today at least, a particular suggestion, 
almost a proverbial one, as the lost letter ; it is to the Greek alphabet 
as the dodo to the animal kingdom. In identifying himself with the 
digamma, Foscolo in some sense played with the idea of being dead. 
Even this implication appears perhaps, in a variation, when in his 
article he takes the digamma as an example of the mutability of 
fortune. The paragraph appears at the end of his survey of the 
ancient sources : 


15Letters, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1935, p. 404. At the simplest, 
the digamma exemplifies the remoteness of Greek. ‘‘Shall I... say he’s sent 
to school to make himself a good scholar? Well, but he isn’t. . . . I don’t 
care a straw for Greek particles, or the digamma.’’ (T. Hughes, Tom Brown’s 
School Days, 1896, Chap. IV, p. 64.) 











in te te te Mba, oh oe ee. 
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Could we have foreseen what bright illusions of our own, and possibly of others 
we should destroy, we had certainly declined looking into the reality of facts. 
We have only learned, once again, that nothing in this world ever perishes, and 
every thing is continually undergoing a series of melancholy transformations. 
The best ornament of the Assyrian, Pelasgic, Phoenician, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Latin alphabets; the boast of the Aeolians; the favorite occupation of the 
rulers of nations; the long vision of the learned Romans; and the meteor which, 
during the darkness of the middle ages, dazzled the eyes of the grammatici 
veteres, is now only to be recognized in two inverted commas familiar to 


schoolboys! 16 

This purple passage, strange in a learned article, is clearly moti- 
vated in the association which the poet had made between the 
digamma’s unhappy fate and his own: greatness and neglect. Yet 
the passage properly and characteristically functions also as a sum- 
mary of the preceding argument, and is followed by a sentence in 
a wholly different tone: ‘‘The exertions, however, of eminent 
scholars, will, in all probability, restore the digamma to its pristine 
glory, by preserving it forever in the poems of Homer.’’ But again 
alittle later the potency of the digamma is equated with that of the 
most beautiful woman in the world. This is in the course of a vivid 
account of the labors and trials of Bentley, who debated whether 
Helen should be spelled with an initial digamma: ‘‘The name alone 
of the heroine of the Iliad tormented Bentley, quite as much as her 
beauty did Paris and Menelaus.’”!” 

The name of Foscolo’s house is a sign of the times. Pecchio, 
wrongly interpreting it as a trophy name, said it was like a coat of 
arms. A better analogy is with an impress, the device borne by a 
single person, involving a personally applicable conceit, that was 
so common among the rich and learned in the Renaissance. The 


16Quarterly Review, xxvul (April, 1822), 58. The two inverted commas are 
of course the rough and smooth breathings. 

17The two smaller adjacent houses which Foscolo owned were Cappa (sic) 
and Green Cottages. I see no explanation for their names, but he bought, did 
not build them, and the names may antedate his ownership. In any ease, unable 
to influence their intellectual plan, he would probably have been less interested 
in their names. The possibility of Cappa’s being older is suggested by the 
nearby presence of Alpha Road (where Santorre di Santa Rosa lived; ef. 
Wicks, op. cit., p. 106). The district was being built up as a speculation at 
this time, and apparently being mechanistically provided with names. Alpha 
and Cappa may have added a further small facet in Foscolo’s entitling. 
Digamma harmonizes with a set of alphabet names, yet, as was suggested above, 
comments on them from a different point of view. It is as though into New 
York’s street enumeration someone had inserted a x. 

The only other verbal play I know in Foscolo is slight. In a late letter first 
published by Cian (art. cit., p. 66) he debates more or less speciously whether 
Byron, when written in Greek, should be Bugov or Bugwv. Cian very properly 
characterizes the letter as a ‘‘saggio di quelle bizzarre speculazioni e fantasie 
filologiche, delle quali soleva dilettarsi’’ (loc. cit.) 
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traditional names of family houses derived from the family’s name 
— Hatfield House, Casa Guidi — are indeed like coats of arms, ang 
it is precisely from these that Foscolo’s house is different. Its name 
refers to him personally, just as its appointments were suited to his 
personal convenience, even when that might be eccentric. There js 
another kind of traditional house name, the real-estate-inducement 
or advertising-testimonial type, as Belvedere, Sanssouci, Nonesuch. 
but this, inviting the guest or the admirer rather than establishing 
the hereditary vested interest of the owner, is even more public, 
Foscolo’s name, so personal and even private, seems, then, to be 
revolutionary. Not only does it conform to no convention, but it 
may be unclear to anyone who hears it mentioned, as indeed it has 
been. It is rather an elaborate whimsy comprehensible only to a 
coterie of the initiate, or perhaps only to the artist himself. 

A shift like this is certainly a microcosm of that revolution in the 
artist’s intellectual attitude and social position which is connected 
with the romantic and industrial revolutions of this time. The 
major artist is now for the first time characteristically divorced 
from society as a whole, and his concerns become more abstract, 
intellectual, and personal, his audience restricted to small groups 
of admirers or other artists. The social aspect of the change is 
significant here, for clearly the feeling of isolation has progressed 
far when it absorbs so social an instrument as the house. In its 
formal aspect, at the same time, Digamma Cottage shows how the 
naming of houses, like other art forms, was now losing its restric- 
tion into familiar established types. As the symphony’s structure 
loosened between Haydn and Liszt, so the normal terms for house- 
naming disintegrated, and instead of a few canonical devices— 
family name, trophy name, real-estate name—the name could 
derive anywhere, from some fantastic conceit of private wit. 

Yet this process is, for a good reason, unusually obscure in house 
naming. If the trend outlined is unsocial, the possession of a house 
is itself social, especially of a house on such a scale that one would 
naturally name it. In the later nineteenth century fewer and fewer 
artists had addresses more individual than street and number. Even 
Foscolo, as has been noted, was financially and temperamentally 
unable to maintain his house, even so early in the century. Hence 
there are probably very few examples of Digamma Cottages. 

That the tendency truly existed is shown, however, by a small 
channel which it used, the artist’s ‘‘conceited’’ comment on the 
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names of other people’s houses. Charles Eliot Norton’s Shady Hill, 
probably named about 1810,"* is a simple name of the real-estate 
type. Its difference from Belvedere, which is a significant one, is 
not a difference in the esthetic of house-naming but in the esthetic 
of real estate, or more exactly of landscape. But of this name Nor- 
ton’s friend Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote him: 


Your ‘‘Shady Hill’’ is a tempting address, where one would wish to be. It 
reminds one somehow of the Pilgrim’s Progress where the pleasant names of 
Heavenly places really make you feel as if you could get there if the journey 
could be made in that very way —the pitfalls plain to the eye, and all the 
wicked people with wicked names. I find no shady hill or vale, though, in these 
places or pursuits which I have to do with. It all scems glare and change, and 
nothing well done. Another man might do better, no doubt, and find the shade 
that he could work in. But I see it is to be always thus with me.19 
Introducing himself with a literary allusion, Rossetti then promptly 
shifts the pleasant commonplace description to the idea of a shady 
hill in the mind, a retreat of peaceful thought, and then it becomes 
personally applied as a wistful metaphor of his own gentle sadness. 
The name Vallombrosa, given to a London house toward the end of 
the century,”° seems almost the perfect realization of the way in 
which Rossetti transformed and interpreted Shady Hill. The dif- 
ference between Shady Hill and Vallombrosa, shady valley, is that 
the latter is striking because it combines a real-estate name (which 
alone Shady Hill is) with a literary allusion, and a particular 
allusion, indeed, certainly not far from Rossetti’s allusion to Bun- 
yan. Then it hides the whole in a foreign language, reminding us 
that the clever involution of the name is only available to a re- 
stricted coterie. 

While the major artists of the nineteenth century were generally 
in no position to give names to houses, another group of artists, the 
popular and commercial writers, did so in many cases. They were 
often influenced in their attitudes by the great diffiusion of romantic 
values, and if the intensity of Digamma Cottage is missing from 
their attenuated versions, they ean maintain the rejection of typol- 


18Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, Boston, 1913, 1, 11. 

19Quoted ibid., 1, 207. 

20This name was reported to me by Miss Clare Leighton. Perhaps this study 
could be fruitfully pursued among the pre-Raphaelites, who wished to return 
from the abstractions of their time to the concrete embodiments they saw in the 
Middle Ages. Concern with dwellings (as in the school of Morris) was an apt 
satisfaction of this wish, though the artists were fatally torn by the very ab- 
straction of their approach to it. G. F, Watts’ house Limnerslease combines in 
its first part the group’s archaism and interest in the craft aspects of art, while 
the cloying sentiment of the whole today seems as typical. 
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ogy and the personal stamp. Such a name belongs to the house of 
Dr. Howe, the ‘‘Cadmus of the Blind,’’ and his wife, the author of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic, in Boston. It embodies all nine. 
teenth-century humanitarianism and nature worship, and, inter. 
locking them neatly, glazes over the whole with sentimentality, jy 
the two syllables of Green Peace. 

Later Alexander Woolleott satirized the real-estate name in his 
Stonybroke —‘‘named after my bank account’’—a cheerful pun 
whose easiness suggests the simplicity of his commercial art. Less 
blatant, but very much in the same class, is The Fantods, used by 
the pseudonymous columnist of the Saturday Review of Literature 
The comparison between these two names, just like that between 
Blenheim and Scamnum, suggests the not surprising inference that 
such names tend to show a freer and subtler fancifulness when they 
appear in however primitive a fictional form, than when they are 
trussed about with stone and mortar. To such a rule Digamma Cot- 
tage is a brilliant and meaningful exception.** 


21The writer in question, Bennett Cerf, also coined Random House, the 
type of a significant shift in the names of business firms. From this point we 
plunge into a true ‘‘popular art.’’ Edith Morgan King recently collected 
odd names given by city bourgeois to their week-end places. (New Yorker, 
XX, 1944, No. 28, August 26, 55-7.) Typical are Suitsme, Dunrenten, Oaces 
(for a Campbell family) Dust Pan, Ha-Phil Farm (for a couple named Hazel 
and Philip.) The personal sentiment, whimsy, deprecation, cryptogram-making 
and wishful thinking are all potential in Digamma Cottage, through a cheap 
heavy wit marks the descent from artist’s finesse to mechanical reapplication, 
Its individuality and lack of fixity cracked the breach through which they 
flow, and provides another example of the basis in romanticism for public 
instinets in art today. These types are closely related to the eccentric American 
village-names periodically dug up. (Cf. A. H. Holt, ‘‘ Adventures in the Postal 
Guide,’’ Scholastic, XX VI, 1935, No. 6, March 5, p. 11, and Life, XVI, 1944, 
No. 5, Jan. 31, p. 57 — especially the letters to the editor that followed. Holt’s 
and Mrs. King’s sharing of elaborate conventions of magazine-article style is 
notable. ) 

22As Digamma applied to a house marks an epoch in the history of house 
names, so when applied to the person it suggests a similar disengaging process 
in the personal nick-name as an art form. Its nearest, mildly entertaining, 
equivalent known to me is the device which made from F. N. Doubleday’s 
initials the soubriquet Effendi. This allowed his associates to address him as 
‘‘Dear F. N. D.’’ (a form of address common enough in business circles to 
have been seized on by conventional satirists) and at the same time as Dear Boss. 
It amused T. E. Lawrence, whose connections with Effendis were more concrete 
than those of most of Doubleday’s friends. (Cf. Letters of T. E. Lawrence, ed. 
Garnett, 1939, p. 300.) 

The following quotation suggests the significance of Digamma Cottage in 
another kind of history: ‘‘The ‘magic casements’ of Keats have their place in 
a perfectly formal and conventional metric scheme that displays their beauty, 
and are powerful over us because they are imagined. But the casements of the 
romantic architecture, realized in stone, must lack this reticence and this sup- 
port. They were inconvenient rather than magical, and they opened, not on the 
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‘foam of perilous seas,’ but, most often, upon a landscape less faery than 
forlorn’? (G. Seott, The Architecture of Humanism, New York, 1914, Chapter 
III, The Romantic Fallacy, pp. 73-4). As this acid if overdrawn comment 
indicates, Scott held that romantic architecture suffered from emphasis on 
literary-intellectual as against formal elements. He might consider that 
Foscolo’s lines of interest in his house confirmed him. I lack information on the 
architecture of Digamma Cottage. 

Since one function of this note is to advance a new genre of literary history, 
the following tentative remarks suggesting further reaches of the problem may 
be in order: one of the closest descendants of Blenheim is the name given by 
General MacArthur to his Australian headquarters, Bataan. This combines 
the traditional trophy name with the oath of vengeance motive. The latter is 
so strong, indeed, that we are likely to forget how grandiloquent a vaunt it is, 
an interesting microcosm of MacArthur’s prose style. At the same time the 
Blenheim-Bataan comparison suggests the complex development of modern 
propaganda, for Marlborough could hardly have made a trophy from anything 
other than an unmixed victory. Thus is suggested an important application of 
historical study to the action of current rhetoric. 

The names of southern plantations might form an interesting branch of this 
study. While leisure class country seats were only occasionally built in Europe 
in the nineteenth century, they are very numerous in America, and their 
owners often had literary interests. Romanticized versions in Stark Young’s 
story ‘‘Shadows on Terrebonne’’ (in Feliciana, New York, 1935) suggest 
several types of connections: Mantua, Silence, Picayune, The Shadows. 
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VOIR AS A MODERN NOVELISTIC DEVICE 


By ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Given the statement A voit B agir, it is obvious that this not only 
tells us that A sees; it also gives us information about the activity 
of B. Indeed, in most eases, it is the latter information which is the 
more important for narrative purposes: when we say, for example, 
‘*je ne l’ai jamais vu travailler’’ or ‘‘aprés sa guérison on le voyait 
travailler comme autrefois,’’ it is the fact that B has, or has not 
worked, which is the point in question. For practical purposes it is 
possible to accept A voit B agir as, in general, a narrative device 
which serves to announce B’s activity — only that this is presented 
indirectly — as seen by another. 

Particularly significant for modern French is the use of this 
device in reference to situations in which A and B are on-stage 
together, already in sight of each other: 

... Bonne santé, madame, mes respects 4 monsieur votre mari! 

Et il entra dans 1’église, en faisant, dés la porte, une génuflexion. 

Emma le vit qui disparaissait entre la double ligne de bancs, marchant 4 pas 
lourds, la téte un peu penchée sur 1 *épaule et avec ses deux mains entr’ouvertes, 
qu’il portait en dehors. 

Puis elle tourna sur ses talons... (MB, 159).1 
Here we have the clearest case of an introductory device, pure and 
simple. In such a situation, to tell us that A sees would seem totally 
superfluous as information. Ever since Emma came into the church 
yard (and first caught sight of the priest), she has been talking to 
Bournisien and, presumably, seeing everything that he does; surely 


1List of abbreviations: 
CS Saint-Exupéry, Courrier sud, Paris 1929. 
DM de Maupassant, Une vie, Paris 1908. 
G Mauriac, Génétrix, Paris 1924. 
JC Rolland, Jean-Christophe (1, ‘‘L’aube’’), Paris n. d. 
JR Romain, Les hommes de bonne volonté (III, ‘‘Les coeurs enfan- 
tines’’), Paris 1932. 
MB Flaubert, Madame Bovary, Paris 1910. 
PE Gide, La porte étroite, Paris 1937. 
PM Morand, Ouvert la nuit, Paris 1922. 
RS Colette, La retraite sentimentale, Paris 1934. 
Th. Martin du Gard, Les Thibault (I-III), Paris 1922, 1923. 
VN Saint-Exupéry, Vol de nuit, Paris 1931. 
Y Loti, Mon frére Yves, Paris n. d. 
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she saw him enter the church, saw his genuflexion. And the author 
could have continued, simply, ‘‘I] disparaissait. . . .”’ Instead, this 

statement is filtered by (the transparent medium) ‘‘Emma le 

“a 

So far as I know, it is impossible to find a direct parallel to this 
example, in Latin, in Old French, or in Classical French. It is the 
modern authors who see fit to remind us that, at a given moment, 
A is seeing B; it is the moderns who, on occasion, like to present a 
segment of B’s activity indirectly — filtered through the senses of 
another. When may we expect to find this particular device, and 
what is the effect achieved ? 

The general effect is always a suggestion of aloofness in the rela- 
tionship between the reader and a given character ata given mo- 
ment: a new perspective is introduced, a medium is interposed be- 
tween us and the character — who becomes one degree more remote 
from us. Now in those portions of a novel in which activity is 
“‘staged’’ (i.e., a background has been set up, a moment established, 
and activity unfolds before us as it would in actuality, in time) — 
in such situations, the reader is allowed to see each character on-stage 
directly, with his own eyes (or with the eyes of the author) ; usually, 
we are enabled to associate ourselves emotionally, now with this 
character, now with that, as the author reveals something of their 
feelings, their thoughts. But with A voit B..., we are warned that, 
for the moment, we may not associate ourselves with a certain char- 
acter, or see him directly; we are offered, not the reality of this 
person, but a picture of him —the picture that has been photo- 
graphed by the eye of A. We are offered, not reality, but ap- 
pearance. 

The most technical use to which this device may be put is that of 
determining on-stage and off-stage. A voit B partir may serve to 
allow a character to leave the stage without the reader’s following 
him. Two or more characters are on the stage before us, and one of 
them starts to depart. Should we go out with him, following him 
to new scenes? The author may desire this; again, he may wish us 
to remain and witness the continuation of the action on the scene 
already established. Now if we have already identified ourselves 
with a character who stays behind, no device is necessary to hold 
us on-stage; in the example below we are content to remain in the 
room for a moment with Charles and watch his reactions after 
Emma has slammed the door behind her : 
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Alors par tendresse subite et découragement, Charles se tourna vers sa femme 
en lui disant: 

— Embrasse-moi donc, ma bonne! 

— Laisse-moi! fit-elle, toute rouge de colére. 

— Qu’as-tu? qu’as-tu? répétait-il stupéfait. Calme-toi! reprends-toi! . , . Ty 
sais bien que je t’aime! .. . viens! 

— Assez! s’écria-t-elle d’un air terrible. 

Et s’échappant de la salle, Emma ferma la porte si fort, que le baromatre 
bondit de la muraille et s’écrasa par terre. 

Charles s’affaissa dans son fauteuil, bouleversé. .. (MB, 257). 


At such a moment we can only watch Emma rush out. We are 
startled, just as was Charles, for we have associated ourselves emo- 
tionally with him (as for Emma’s feelings we were told only that 
her face grew red with anger). 

But when no such identification has been established, when we are 
neutral in our affiliations, then some signal may be necessary for 
our orientation ; this was the case with Emma and the priest. When 
Bournisien finally puts an end to the uncomfortable interview with 
Emma and starts into the church, should we go with him? A mo- 
ment before, when he rushed into the church to quiet the mis- 
chievous choir-boys, we had followed him in and watched the scene 
at the altar. But now Flaubert wants us to stay with Emma; he 
tells us ‘‘Emma le vit qui disparaissait,’’ offering us, not the reality 
of the priest, but a picture; we share Emma’s impression of a figure 
being swallowed up in shadow.” The only real person on the stage 
is Emma; we stay with her; we go home with her. 

And, obviously, this device will be necessary to hold us on-stage, 


2The use of A voit B agir to allow us to see with another’s eyes is reminis- 
cent of the ‘‘style indirect libre’’ (ef. the article of Leo Spitzer in Germ.-Rom. 
Monatschrift, xvi, 327), according to which the author may, in the midst of 
narration, introduce a suggestion of a given character’s reaction to the situation 
in progress. But, though the two devices must, obviously, belong to the same 
general tendency, there is an important point of difference: the effectiveness 
of the ‘‘style indirect libre’’ lies in the absence of any explicit indication that 
the author is speaking for one of his characters; ef. the following example 
from Un coeur simple of Flaubert: ‘‘ Elle pleura en écoutant la Passion, Pour- 
quoi ]’avaient-ils crucifié, lui qui chérissait les enfants, nourrissait les foules, 
guérissait les aveugles, et avait voulu, par douceur, naitre au milieu des 
pauvres, sur le fumier d’une étable?’’ 

Accordingly, when there is involved a description of activity as seen by 
another, we will have ‘style indirect libre,’ so to speak, only when voir is 
omitted —as in the example below from the same story: [Félicité has learned 
of the death at sea of her nephew, Victor; soon after, she takes up her house- 
hold chores once more]: ‘‘Sa planche et son tonneau étaient au bord de la 
Toucques. Elle jeta sur la berge un tas de chemises, retroussa ses manches, prit 
son battoir et les coups forts qu’elle donnait s’entendaient dans les autres 
jardins A c6té. Les prairies étaient vides, le vent agitait la riviére; au fond, 
de grandes herbes s’y penchaient, comme des chevelures de cadavres flottant 
dans l’eau.’’ We need no elle voyait to tell us that this macabre picture of the 
drowning grasses is a private vision. 
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if we have only just established ourselves with the character who 
departs (and whom the author does not wish us to follow). Con- 
sider the ingenious use of A voit B partir in the following passage 
from Les Thibault: we are in a restaurant with Daniel and his 
friends; Daniel has just gone over to Ludwigson’s table, invited 
Rinette to dance, and Ludwigson sees him take her off to the dance- 
floor; now we are left with Ludwigson. After watching the couple 
for a moment, he starts to leave; naturally we walk with him 
toward the exit: 


Il tira son portefeuille, jeta un billet sur la table, et, se levant, salua maman 
Juju d’un geste courtois. Puis il gagna la salle ot 1’on dansait et s’arréta sur 
le seuil, pour attendre que le couple vint 4 passer devant lui. Daniel rencontra 
son regard endormi, ot il y avait un peu de méchanceté, un peu d’envie, de 
l’admiration ; il le vit ensuite glisser vers la sortie en longeant les banquettes et 
disparaitre dans le tambour vitré, qui parut le cueillir dans son remous pour le 
jeter dehors. 

Daniel bostonnait sans hate... (Th., m1, 93). 

As the eyes of the two men meet, and Daniel continues to stare, we 
shift to Daniel ; Ludwigson becomes reduced to an optical impres- 
sion, and we see a figure disappear through the glass door that 
engulfs it. Now we can stay behind with Daniel as he ‘‘bostons’’ 
with Rinette. 

This sense of remoteness induced in us by the use of A voit B... 
is only a reflection of the same feeling experienced by A him- 
self. For our device does not, after all, contain superfluous informa- 
tion; it is intended to tell us, not (as we already know perfectly 
well) that A sees B, but that he sees him in a special way: he sees 
him in a new light (as if he were seeing him for the first time), he 
sees him and has the experience of seeing. Emma, as she gazes after 
Bournisien, Daniel, as he watches Ludwigson out of sight, have the 
impression of seeing a picture of a man, a vanishing form, and they 
look upon this picture with emotional detachment; for them, too, 
the departing figure is robbed of its reality. When we are engaged 
in conversation with a person, we do not, except at rare moments, 
have the experience of seeing him ; we are usually much too absorbed 
in reacting socially or emotionally. But if, after he has taken his 
leave and turned to go, and the current established is broken, we 

should continue to stare after him, we would inevitably have the 
impression of looking upon a Picture of a Retreating Figure. At 
such a moment we would note details of his appearance, his carriage 
(la téte un peu penchée. . .), which probably would not strike us if 
we were accompanying him; and we would feel that we were seeing, 
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not our familiar friend, but a stranger — one whose thoughts were 
turned away from us, whose back did not feel our glance. It is this 
type of peculiarly acute vision, attended with emotional detachment, 
which is suggested by our device — and which, in the two examples 
above, the author has exploited to the technical end of determining 
on-stage and off-stage.* 

More often, however, he exploits this for ends more obviously 
psychological. This is the case when A voit B ... is used to intro. 
duce a reference to facial expressions, or gestures suggestive of 
emotion ; the author may choose to describe, not the emotion itself, 
but the exterior manifestations thereof as they are perceived by an 
observer. Again A voit B ... will serve to recreate an abnormally 


3To the device A voit B disparaitre may be compared the much more fre- 
quent A voit apparaitre B, which serves to usher a new character on stage, 
This particular device, however (in which A sees B for the first time), repre- 
sents no peculiarly modern type: ewm video accedere, describing the familiar 
situation in which B appears to A’s sight, was already a commonplace with 
Plautus (for obvious reasons, it continued to be a favorite formula in classical 
French drama: the type ‘‘mais je vois venir . . .’’ appears in Racine scores of 
times [cf. p. 16]). 

In modern French this type has become, in one sense, quite standardized: 
whenever the narrative tells of a sudden or unexpected entrance on stage, one 
regularly expects to find this entrance announced by the heralding device il (on) 
voit entrer, apparaitre quelqu’un. But it must also be noted that this is limited 
to eases in which the stage has already been set; one could hardly say, in a 
factual reference to a past event, ‘‘ * hier on a vu entrer dans le bureau un 
individu qui vous demandait.’’ A voit entrer B seems to be reserved exclusively 
for descriptions of a visual impression. And, in most cases, the visual effect 
is deliberately enhanced by an elaborate or arresting description of the new- 
comer’s appearance: ‘‘Quand on appela: ‘£218 Kermadec!’’ on vit paraitre 
Yves, un grand garcon de vingt-quatre ans, a l’air grave, portant bien son tricot 
rayé et son large col bleu. 

Grand, maigre de Ja maigreur des antiques, avec les bras musculeux, le col et la 
earrure d’un athléte, l1’ensemble du personnage donnant le sentiment de la 
force tranquille et légérement dédaigneuse. Le visage incolore. . .’’ (Y, 11). 

Jerphanion se retourna. Il vit entrer dans le vaste salon un chien de petite 
taille, aux yeux vifs, au museau effilé, d la queue longue et fournie, aw poil 
abondant et frisé, d’un blanc a peine jaundtre, semé de quelques taches brunes’’ 
(JR, 114). 

‘Et aprés un port d’armes . . . tous les fusils retombérent. 

Alors on vit descendre du carrosse un monsieur vétu d’un habit court a broderie 
d’argent, chauve sur le front, portant toupet a l’occiput, ayant le teint blafard 
et l’apparence des plus bénignes. Ses yeux doux, fort gros et couverts de pau- 
piéres 6paisses, se fermaient 4 demi pour considérer la multitude, en méme 
temps qu’il levait son nez pointu et faisait sourire sa bouche rentrée’’ (MB, 
194). 

In spite of the fact that the type A voit B disparaitre is separated by 2000 years 
from A voit apparaitre B, the two offer an interesting parallel: in the one case, 
a figure loses its reality as it vanishes, in the other, it achieves reality only by 
virtue of its appearance. A voit B disparaitre achieves the impression of a fade- 
out, A voit apparaitre B gives the effect of an apparition. 
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acute vision attended by emotional detachment — as this occurs in 
those ‘‘rare moments’’ mentioned above when, in the midst of social 
intercourse, we suddenly see our partner: see the determined set 
of his shoulders (VN, 72), see his lips tremble (and notice that they 
are pale ——- PE, 179), see his hands shake (and notice that they are 
‘old’? — VN, 84). And for this one moment our sharp visual im- 
pression must dominate our sympathies; the current must be in- 
terrupted : 


‘¢. . , Aimerez-vous 1’Espagne?’’ Une petite voix lointaine lui répondit: 
‘Oui Jacques, je suis heureuse, mais .. . j’ai un peu peur des brigands.’’ 
Il la vit doucement sourire (CS, 118). 


— Tu parles comme si . . . mon coeur devait cesser d’aimer. Ne te souviens- 
tu plus de m’avoir aimé toi-méme, que tu puisses ainsi te plaire 4 me torturer? 

—Je vis ses lévres pales trembler; d’une voix presque indistincte elle mur- 
mura: 

—Non, non... (PE, 179). 

Elle me paraissait trés belle. Et tous deux nous restions 4 présent sans rien 
dire. 
—Allons! fit-elle enfin; il faut se réveiller. ... Je la vis se lever, faire un 
pas en avant, retomber comme sans force sur une chaise voisine ; elle passa ses 
mains sur son visage et il me parut qu’elle pleurait. . . 

Une servante entra, qui apportait une lampe (PE, 236). 


— Mais Monsieur . . . mais Monsieur . . . Une seule fois, une seule, pensez 
done! Et j’ai travaillé toute ma vie! 

— Ii faut un exemple. 

— Mais, Monsieur! . . . Regardez, Monsieur! 

Alors ce portefeuille usé et cette vieille feuille de journal ott Roblet jeune 
pose debout prés d’un avion. 

Riviere voyait les vieilles mains trembler sur cette gloire naive. 

—(a date de 1910, Monsieur. . . C’est moi qui ait fait le montage. . . 
(VN, 84). 

Le radio amorca un geste pour toucher 1’épaule de Fabien, le prévenir, mais 
il le vit tourner lentement la téte, et tenir son visage, quelques secondes, face 
a ce nouvel ennemi, puis lentement, reprendre sa position primitive. Ces épaules 
toujours immobiles, cette nuque appuyée au cuir (VN, 72). 

—C’est vous, Goulven Kermadec? Et déja je m’avangais en lui tendant la 
main, tant j’en étais sir. Mais lui blanchit sous son hale brun, et recula. Il 
avait peur. Ht par un mouvement sauvage, je le vis qui rassemblait ses poings, 
raidissait ses muscles, comme pour résister quand méme, dans une lutte 
désespérée (Y, 317-8). 


And, again, the feeling of remoteness experienced by A is shared 
by the reader ; indeed in most cases it could be said that the main 


purpose of this device is to introduce a new perspective into the 
relationship between the reader and a given character B.* The 


4It is not always the case that A voit B... is used to interpose a barrier 
between the reader and a character B; for example, in the interview between 
M. Thibault and his confessor, the author, on the one hand, shows us what the 
keen-eyed abbé is able to see of the physical manifestations of Thibault’s feel- 
ings and, on the other, reveals, to us, the inner thoughts of the stubborn peni- 
tent. Thus, when we find l’abbé le voit. . . , the result is hardly that of pre- 
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author would offer us a description of the surface of one who is 
undergoing an inner experience, and it comes to us as a picture, 
photographed by the human eye. There is absent the reality of g 
person with whom we could identify ourselves emotionally. This 
fits in, of course, with the well-known tendency of naturalistic ap. 
thors to present emotion objectively ; they offer us a human mask, a 
restless body — as if to insist on the terrible inarticulateness of the 
human soul.® 

In such examples we have had to do with a close-up: the camera 
has been held fixed upon a solitary figure struggling with his emo- 
tion. Again the activity may be on a larger scale, and with dramatic 
implications: A voit B agir serves to present this activity as a 
spectacle. This is particularly frequent when the persons involved 


senting Thibault to us as a stranger (since we have been, or will be, allowed 
to penetrate to his feelings); the device serves rather to remind us of the 
detached, analytical scrutiny of his interlocutor. Thereby we are offered both 
the appearance and the reality of Thibault: ‘‘I] [Thibault] éprouvait un 
apaisement délicieux 4 s’humilier; il sentait confusément que ¢c’était par lA 
qu’il pourrait reconquérir le prétre, et sans rien avoir 4 céder sur la question 
du pénitencier. Une force le poussait 4 faire davantage encore... . 

— ‘*L’abbé!’’ fit-il soudain, et son regard eut un instant cette expression 
fatale que prenait fréquemment celui d’Antoine. ‘‘Si jusqu’ici je n’ai été 
qu’un pauvre orgueilleux, est-ce que Dieu ne m’offre pas justement aujourd’hui 
une occasion de... de réparer?’’ Il hésita et parut lutter contre lui-méme, Il 
luttait, en effet. L’abbé lui vit esquisser avec le gras du pouce un rapide signe 
de croix sur son gilet, ad la place du coeur’’ (Th., 11, 132-3). 

‘*L,’abbé, tout en parlant, voyait les traits de M. Thibault se rassembler et 
reprendre peu a peu leur équilibre ancien. Lorsqu’il eut terminé, le gros homme 
avait rebaissé les paupiéres, et il n’était plus possible de lire ce qui se passait 
en lui. Le prétre, en lui rendant ce fauteuil, ambition de vingt ans, lui avait 
rendu la vie. Mais il demeurait encore amolli par le formidable effort qu’il 
avait fait sur sa nature, et pénétré d’une gratitude surhumaine’’ (Th., 11, 136). 

5It is, of course, not necesary that the device A voit B agir be used in order 
to achieve an objective presentation of emotion. In the example below from 
Un coeur simple, the very wealth of physical details which are forced upon our 
attention is enough to prevent us, at the moment, from ‘feeling with’ Félicité: 
we are too much engrossed in noting the variety of physical manifestations: 

‘¢__ ©’est un malheur ... qu’on vous annonce. Votre neveu.... 

Il était mort. On n’en disait pas davantage. 

Félicité tomba sur une chaise, en s’appuyant la téte 4 la cloison, et ferma 
ses paupieres, qui devinrent roses tout 4 coup. Puis le front baissé, les mains 
pendantes, 1’oeil fixe, elle répétait par intervalles: 

— Pauvre petit gars! pauvre petit gars! ’’ 

But, in the examples of the text above, such simple statements as elle sourit, i 
tourna la téte lentement ete., would have hardly been enough in themselves to 
check our sympathies; indeed, they could serve as an invitation to the reader 
to identify himself with the subject, leading us to expect, perhaps, that the 
author would continue by revealing B’s feelings to us. Thus, since a suggestion 
of remoteness was desirable, a signal to that effect was necessary (though, in 
addition to such a signal, the author is also free to give some slight indication 
of exteriorization — such as the epithets ‘‘ pales [lévres],’’ ‘‘ vieilles [mains] ’’). 
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are unknown, or little-known, characters, and when the activity is 
startling or bewildering. In the two passages below the element of 
“remoteness’’ is contained in the suggestion of fascination, shock, 
induced in the observer by the spectacle; the sudden violent activity 
arrests the attention, checking all reflection : 


Soudain, aux hennissements des bétes, au tintamarre des grelots ... se 
méla un raclement rauque qui domina tout le reste: le rale du cheval de fléche, 
un cheval gris, que tous les autres piétinaient, et qui, les pattes prises sous lui, 
s’époumonnait, étranglé-par son harnais. Un homme, brandissant une hache, 
se jeta dans la mélée: on le vit trébucher, tomber, se relever; il tenait le cheval 

ris par une oreille, et s’acharnait & coups de hache contre le collier; mais le 

collier était de fer; l’acier s’y ébréchait; on vit l’homme se dresser avec un 
visage de fou et lancer la hache contre le mur, tandis que le rile devenait un 
siflement strident, de plus en plus précipité, et qu’un flot de sang jaillissait des 
naseaux. 

Alors Jacques sentit que tout vacillait... (Th., 1, 142-3). 

Mais Yves et Goulven se promenaient toujours enlacés. Ils se hataient pour 
dire tout ce qu’ils avaient encore & se dire, ils pressaient leur entretien dernier 
et supréme, comprenant que j’allais partir... . 

On vit tout d coup deux de ces danseurs qui se tenaient par la taille, se jeter 
a terre, toujours serrés l’un a l’autre, et puis se débattre, rdler, pris d’une rage 
subite; ils cherchaient 4 s’enfoncer leur couteau dans la poitrine, et le sang 
faisait déja sur les planches ses marques rouges. 

Le capitaine A téte de fieuve les sépara en les cinglant tous deux avec une 
laniére en cuir d’hippopotame. 

— No matter, dit-il; they are drunk! (ce n’est rien, ils sont ivres!). 

Il était temps de partir (Y, 326). 


What could have been the emotional reactions of the man who strug- 
gles to free the strangling horse? What suddenly took place in the 
hearts of the sailors to inspire this outburst of anger? At such a 
moment we do not even ask; like the other spectators we gaze in 
tense fascination, following the rapid movements with our eye, 
noting that the blood-stain has begun to spread on the white deck. 
It is as if we were looking upon a scene being enacted on a stage — 
as if the characters involved were puppet actors in a mystifying 
drama, rather than creatures of flesh and blood with whom we could 
identify ourselves. 

In the example below, A voit B .. . suggests the feeling of delayed 
shock suffered by the spectator, who watches in a daze the move- 
ments of those who seek to revive the fainting girl: 


Un cri soudain prés de l’arbre; un mouvement confus. . . Nous accourons, 
Juliette est tombée sans connaissance dans les bras de ma tante.... 

— Mais non! mais non, dit 4 haute voix ma tante ... ce ne sera rien. C’est 
l’émotion. . . Puis elle se penche vers 1’ainé de ses fils, lui dit une phrase a 
Voreille, et je vois celui-ci qui part aussitét, sans doute chercher un médecin. 

Ma tante et le prétendant maintiennent Juliette sous les épaules, 4 demi 
renversée dans leurs bras. . . . Abel soutient la téte qui retomberait en arriére, 
et je le vois, courbé, couvrir de baisers ces cheveux qu’il rassemble. 

Devant la porte de la chambre je m’arréte. 
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On étend Juliette sur le lit; Alissa dit 4 M. Teissiéres et A Abel quelques 
mots que je n’entends point... . 

Abel me saisit par le bras et m’entraine au dehors, dans la nuit. . , (PE 
108-9). ; 


Again, we look with the curious, rapt eyes of a little boy who gazes 
upon a scene that he does not quite comprehend : 


Chacun voulait serrer la main du maitre. Christophe vit une enthousiaste 
porter cette main a ses lévres, et une autre dérober le mouchoir que Hassler 
avait laissé sur le coin de son pupitre. .. (JC, 166-67). 


Flaubert’s use of the ‘‘spectacular’’ A voit B .. . represents an 
interesting reversal of rdles; with him it is a stranger, or a non. 
descript witness who is the spectator; it is the leading characters 
(with whom, normally, we would associate ourselves) whose actions 
are presented as offering a spectacle. For a moment we see Emma, 
Charles, as strangers —see them as they appear to the curious 
scrutiny, the idle glance, of scandalized or amused and indifferent 
on-lookers. In the following passage Emma’s desperate attempts to 
borrow money from Binet are witnessed by her uncomprehending 
neighbors; Emma, fleeing the house when she hears Bovary ap- 
proaching, is seen by Mme Tuvache (la femme du maire . . . la vit 
entrer chez le percepteur. Elle courut le dire a Mme Caron) ; for 
the rest of the episode we see Emma only through the unsympathetic 
eyes of curious spectators who gloss the scene they spy upon with 
gossip and conjecture: 


Ces deux dames montérent dans le grenier; et, cachées par du linge étendu 
sur des perches, se postérent commodément pour apercevoir tout 1’intérieur 
de Binet. 

Tl était seul, dans sa mansarde, en train d’imiter, avee du bois, une de ces 
ivoireries indescriptibles. . . . Dans le clair-obscur de 1’atelier, la poussiére 
blonde s’envolait de son outil, comme une aigrette d’étincelles sous les fers 
d’un cheval au galop.... 

— Ah! la voici! fit Mme Tuvache. 

Mais il n’était guére possible, & cause du tour, d’entendre ce qu’elle disait. 

Enfin, ces dames crurent distinguer le mot francs, et la mére Tuvache souffla 
tout bas: 

— Elle le prie, pour obtenir un retard 4 ses contributions. 

— D’apparence! reprit 1’autre. 

Elles la virent qui marchait de long en large, examinant contre le mur les 
ronds de serviette, les chandeliers, les pommes de rampe, tandis que Binet se 
earessait la barbe avee satisfaction. 

— Viendrait-elle lui commander quelque chose? dit Mme Tuvache? 

— Mais il ne vend rien! objecta sa voisine. 

Le percepteur avait l’air d’écouter, tout en écarquillant les yeux, comme s’il 
ne comprenait pas. Elle continuait d’une maniére tendre, suppliante. Elle se 
rapprocha; son sein haletait; ils ne parlaient plus. ; 

— Est-ce qu’elle lui fait des avances? dit Mme Tuvache. 

Binet était rouge jusqu’aux oreilles. Elle lui prit les mains. 
— Ah! c’est trop fort! 
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Et sans doute qu’elle lui proposait une abomination; car le percepteur, .. . 
tout A coup, comme a la vue d’un serpent, se recula bien loin en s’écriant: 

— Madame! y pensez-vous? 

— On devrait fouetter ces femmes-la! dit Mme Tuvache. 

— Oi est-elle done? reprit Mme Caron. 

Car elle avait disparu durant ces mots; puis, l’apercevant qui enfilait la 

Grande-Rue et tournait a droite comme pour gagner le cimetiére, elles se per- 
dirent en conjectures (MB, 421-23). 
This gesticulating woman whom we see on the floor below, this pan- 
tomime figure, is no one we know. But here there is a double loss of 
substance: not only is Emma robbed of her reality, but the real 
significance of the event itself evaporates into a haze of vague 
surmise.° 

This is the most ambitious example of A voit B agir that I have 
been able to find: here, it is not one single movement, not one brief 
series of movements, but an entire episode which is presented to us 
indirectly (A voit B ... is used to initiate and to terminate the 
episode, and is introduced once in the midst of the narration). Such 
a passage shows clearly the connection between this device and the 
general tendency toward ‘‘perspectivism’’ in the presentation of 
characters — as this is found, at its most extreme, with Proust.’ In 
A la recherche du temps perdu, a character is introduced to us in 
Volume I, in a given situation, in a given milieu — and, usually, 
from the point of view of a given character. Several years later we 
may come across this person again — in another situation, another 
milieu, and commented upon by another character; and nowhere 
do we have the feeling that we have come through to the reality of 

the person. 

With Proust, of course, we have to do with a total attitude of 

doubt as to the reality of an individual: doubt as to whether one 


6This is the only scene in which Emma does not represent the main Point 
of View (that is, after she has entered the novel ‘‘by marriage,’’ and before 
her death-scene) ; why did Flaubert choose indirect presentation in this case? 

Here we have one of four scenes in which Emma seeks desperately to ob- 
tain the money she owes Lheureux; to introduce a shift in any one of these 
undoubtedly prevents monotony. And it is this particular scene for which 
indirect presentation is the most effective: in her interview with Léon, whom 
she alienates by her cynical suggestions; with Rodolphe, in whom she seeks to 
re-awaken love; with maitre Guillamin, who would seduce her —in all these 
scenes it is fitting that we should be at Emma’s side. But the episode with 
Binet has no significance beyond the practical matter of money: will the answer 
be Yes or No? From the pantomime alone we learn the outcome. Indeed, we 
sense all the more deeply the inevitability of the tragic dénouement, as we 
watch the puppet-figure go through its futile motions. 

7For a discussion of the perspectivism of Proust, ef. Blackert, Der Aufbau 
der Kunstwirklichkeit bei Marcel Proust, Berlin, 1935. 
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may ever truly know another. A voit B..., on the other hand 
represents only a device of temporary efficacy: it is only for 
moment that we see the person as a stranger, as one whom it is im. 
possible to know from the inside. And yet, even for this brief 
moment, we are forced to recognize the ultimate mystery of the 
human soul. 

Less drastic, but none the less effective, is the ‘‘spectacular” 
presentation of Charles Bovary, in the chapter descriptive of his 
wedding, where, as a bridegroom, he is pitilessly exposed to the 
curious yet indifferent eyes of the throng of wedding guests. Up 
until this point we had been with Charles; we had followed him 
throughout his courtship ; but during this, the most important event 
of his life, we are never allowed to penetrate to his feelings. We 
see Charles, now and then, mingling with the wedding guests; and, 
in the following paragraph, in which our attention is focused upon 
him, we are shown, not the feelings of the enraptured bridegroom, 
but the figure he cuts; in the spectacle below, the atmosphere is 
one of ironic tranquillity rather than of tense expectancy; we may 
let our gaze linger on the picture, savoring its connotations: 


‘ 


Le lendemain ... il semblait [!] un autre homme. C’est lui plutét que 1’on 

eit pris pour la vierge de la veille, tandis que la mariée ne laissait rien découvrir 
ott 1’on pit deviner quelque chose. Les plus malins ne savaient que répondre, et 
ils la considéraient, quand elle passait prés d’eux, avec des tensions d’esprit 
démesurées. Mais Charles ne dissimulait rien. Il l’appelait ma femme, la 
tutoyait, s’informait d’elle 4 chacun, la cherchait partout, et souvent il 1’en- 
trainait dans les cours, o& on l’apercevait de loin, entre les arbres, qui lui 
passait le bras sous la taille et continuait ad marcher a demi penché sur elle, en 
lui chiffonnant avec sa téte la guimpe de son corsage (MB, 41). 
With... ov on l’apercevait de loin. . . the elements of the spectacle 
erystallize. Flaubert invites us to witness a dumbshow;; he sets the 
stage ‘‘entre les arbres’’ for the performance — which takes place 
‘au loin’’: remoteness is necessary to achieve the proper perspective 
for a spectacle. And we who are only spectators are of necessity 
also psychologically remote from the performers of this comico- 
idyllic pantomime. The psychic experiences of a human being have 
been deliberately disregarded in favor of the possibilities he offers 
as a treat for the eye. 

In the two passages below, just as in the first examples above of 
the ‘‘spectacular’’ A voit B..., the device is used to recreate the 
movements of stray figures who have their one brief moment on the 
stage. Here, however, the persons involved are seen, not even as 


actors in a comedy, but, simply, as interesting shapes looming 
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against the horizon: swaying, lurching forms, obeying the rhythm 
of blind, mechanical movement — blending with the scenery. .. : 

Du baleon, 4 mi-corps au-dessus des archets dressés, on voyait8 les négres en 
costume de plage mastiquer a vide, trembler d’un paludisme sacré. Des iris de 
euivre tordu, boutures du métro, éclairaient des paysages de Seine. .. (PM, 129). 

A ce moment, le fiacre du Conseiller sortit de l’auberge. Son cocher, qui 
était ivre, s’assoupit tout 4 coup; et 1’on apercevait de loin, par-dessus la 
capote, entre les deux lanternes, la masse de son corps qui se balangait de droite 
et de gauche, selon le tangage des soupentes (MB, 211). 


This meaningless movement is not devoid of (a grotesque) poetry. 
But man has been reduced to matter; in the last example matter, 
triumphant, dominates the scene.® 

In these last passages *° the use of A voit B..., with its emphasis 
on psychological remoteness, has facilitated the metamorphosis of 
the human into the non-human. What of this device when we have 





8In this example and the following one, where we find the Imperfect tense 
(ef. also the passage just above, MB, 41), the ‘‘special vision’’ consists, not of 
a sharp perception, but of a hazy fluctuating impression: one that comes to us 
through half-shut eyes. 

9With the... et l’on apercevait ... (cf. also MB, 41) we have what 
Thibaudet (Gustave Flaubert, Paris, 1922) has called the ‘‘et de mouvement’’: 
‘¢,. qui accompagne ou signifie au cours d’une description ou d’une narration 
le passage 4 une tension plus haute, & un moment plus important ou plus 
dramatique, une progression. . .’’ (p. 300). 

10oIt may have been noted that, in all the examples above, the verbs of seeing 
have been voir and apercevoir; as for regarder, the use of A regarde B agir 
often represents no device whatsoever for indirect presentation. In the follow- 
ing passage, for example, we do not see the approach of Marthe through the 
eyes of Annie; instead, we see both figures directly: we see Marthe approach, 
we see Annie watch her approach: 

‘¢__ Héha! 

Une voix stridente de Walkiire chevauchant les nuées nous arrache & nos songes 
divers. Elégante, verte et safran, remorquant Maugis qui traine la jambe, déja 
touché par l’ataxie,— Marthe vient vers nous. De loin, ¢’est toujours un 
Helleu. De prés, la collaboration d’un Fournery inférieur s’accuse . . . Elle 
fouette 1’air de ses gants longs et crie en marchant.... 

Annie la regarde s’approcher, une expression ambigué sur sa petite figure 
d’eselave. ..’’ (RS, 251). 

For regarder is not ‘‘transparent’’ as is voir; regarder describes, not so much 
the reception of a sense-impression, as the direction of attention. 

One may, however, occasionally find A regarde B agir used as an introduc- 
tory device (it is particularly frequent in descriptions of inanimate activity: see 
below) ; in the example below, regarder, like voir, serves to present to us B’s 
activity filtered through the senses of a bemused observer: 

‘* Elle le laissa seul, une minute, dans la chambre rose. Il y demeura debout, 
hébété, regardant le lit au fond de 1’aleéve, la coiffeuse, cet intérieur devenu le 
sien, Elle revint; elle s’était débarrassée de son manteau. JI la regarda entrer, 
refermer la porte, s’avancer, les prunelles cachées sous les cils d’or, la bouche 
tirée, énigmatique’’ (Th., 1112, 220-21). 

But here the ‘‘ special vision’’ is neither a sharp perception (il vit...) nora 
fluctuating impression (il voyait ...), but a dull, hypnotie stare. 
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actually to do with inanimate activity or process? Again this wil] 
indicate a special vision attended with emotional detachment: 
momentary perception of things as remote, stylized elements of a 
picture. Ordinarily we feel a certain intimacy with the objects that 
surround us in daily life, and it is only seldom that we have the 
experience of seeing them. Ordinarily we do not ‘‘see’’ our type. 
writer or the electric toaster; we use the toaster, we write on the 
typewriter, but we take the sight thereof for granted. Occasionally, 
however, we may look and actually see the typewriter, the ink-bottle, 
the card-index file — see them as a painter would, their outlines 
conforming to the laws of pictorial composition. It is such a special 
moment that is indicated by A voit qqch...: 

Et aussitét, il atteignait sur le chambranle les chaussures d’Emma, tout em- 
patées de crotte ... qui se détachait en poudre sous ses doigts, et qu’il regardait 
monter doucement dans un rayon de soleil (MB, 261). 

Tl était seul dans la piéce solenelle et obscure. Contre la porte vitrée de la 
salle, une vieille, accroupie et dont il voyait se balancer la nuque grisonnante, 
bercait un enfant... (Th., 11,2 245-6). 

Les boutons d’oranger étaient jaunes de poussiére, et les rubans de satin, a 
liséré d’argent, s’effiloquaient par le bord. Elle le jeta dans le feu. Il s’enflam- 
ma plus vite qu’une paille séche. Puis ce fut comme un buisson rouge sur leg 
cendres, et qui se rongeait lentement. Elle le regarder briler. Les petites baies 
de carton éclataient, les fils d’archal se tordaient, le galon se fondait; et les 
corolles de papier, racornies, se balangant le long de la plaque comme des 
papillons noirs, enfin s’envolérent par la cheminée (MB, 94). 

Tl n’écoutait guére ce que Rachel disait: il regardait remuer cette bouche 
qu’il avait baisée: une bouche bien dessinée; charnue au milieu, et, dans les 
commissures, fine comme une incision; au repos, les deux coins des lévres se 
relevaient 4 peine, en un demi-sourire suspendu, qui n’était pas moqueur, mais 
calme, gai (Th., 111, 170). 

In the first example the feeling of emotional detachment is the 
result simply of a relaxed, dreamy, state of being; in all the rest, 
we have to do with a feeling of emotional numbness, emptiness. It 
may be that the attention of the spectator is attracted only acci- 
dentally to the things beneath his eyes — and he notes idly their 
meaningless manifestations (MB, 261; Th III*, 170) ; again, the ob- 
jects seen may be full of emotional significance for him but, as he 
stares, this significance dwindles: he becomes more and more fas- 
cinated by the insistent patterns of shape and movement (MB, 94; 
Th II, 170). 

In every case the attitude of deep absorption on the part of the ob- 
server, his abnormal acuteness of perception, has allowed him to 
note the movement and outlines of commonplace things, seeing them, 
for a moment, in a new light. And the author has exploited this 
momentary sensitivity to sense-impressions in order to present these 
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objects to us as elements of a pictorial composition. To the modern 
author, the most commonplace thing may become a subject for his 
photographie art. 

It is of course much easier to see, as pictorial elements, the objects 
which are less close at hand — particularly those belonging to the 
natural scenery : the Romantics have taught us to recognize a ‘‘land- 
scape’ in the surrounding country-side. To introduce descriptions 
of such scenes, which have a general appeal, it is, of course ‘‘on 
voyait .. .’’ which represents the conventional formula. But it is 
interesting to note that this traditional device seems to be on the 
decline with contemporary authors; it is with Loti that I have found 
it most frequently ; in the first two novels of Saint-Exupéry, with 
their wealth of descriptive details, there is not a single example of 
the pictorial ‘‘on voyait.’’ When we have to do with a scene that 
is offered as part of the background, this is, by preference, presented 
directly, unstylized. 

We may find, however, an i/ voyait : the author, even in reference 
to a landscape, may offer us an individual sense-impression, a pri- 
vate glimpse. In the two examples below, there is no general pic- 
ture of sky and forest offered as a ‘‘backdrop’’; rather, we see cer- 
tain detached details, upon which the attention of an individual 
has happened to focus itself: 


En bas, dans les salons, les invités causaient, de jolies femmes dansaient. .. . 
Et nous, ld-haut, regardions filtrer la nuit bleue par les failles de la toiture. 
Ce trou minuscule: juste une seule étoile tombait sur nous. Décantée pour 
nous d’un ciel entier (CS, 184). 

Il s’évade sans bruit, traversa de nouveau le vestibule. ... Il s’arréta. Le 
soir s’insinuait comme la mer dans une cale qui fait eau, les bibelots allaient 
s’éteindre. Le front contre la vitre, il vit les ombres des tilleuls s’allonger, se 
poindre, remplir le gazon de nuit (CS, 199).??11 


uThis il voit qqch. agir in descriptions of natural phenomena may be found 
already with nineteenth-century authors; it is fairly frequent with Zola — and 
is particularly characteristic of the poetry of Heredia: 


Et plus bas, ils voyaient, dans leur lits trop étroits, 

Rebondissant le long des bruyantes parois, 

Aux points des rochers qu’un rouge éclair allwme 

Se briser les torrents en poussiére d’écume (Les Conq. de l’or, Iv). 


Le chef vétu d’airain, de laque et de crépon, 
Otant le masque a poils de son visage glabre, 
Regarde le volcan sur un ciel de cinabre 
Dresser la neige ot rit l’aurore du Nippon. 


Mais il a vu, vers l’Est éclaboussé d’or, l’astre, 
Glorieux d’éclairer ce matin de désastre, 
Poindre, orbe éblouissant, au-dessus de la mer ; 
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In these examples we have been shown the workings of iney 
matter. But it is interesting to note how similar in tone they are 
with the passages descriptive of human behavior: wherever oy 
device has been used, it has served to present a faithful reproduction 
of physical or physiological manifestations, as these are recorded 
in a pure sense-impression. The author has used the eye of his 
observer just as a photographer might the lens of his camera. And 
it is the optical phenomenon alone in which he has been interested: 
there has been little to suggest that the observer is interpreting the 
events he witnesses — analyzing, digesting their psychological or 
moral significance. Indeed, in many eases, the author has delib. 
erately chosen a nondescript (or anonymous) witness: one who is as 
little analytical, as little comprehending as possible.’? A voit B agir 
has been throughout a photographic device, emphasizing the sensuous 
aspects of perception; a phenomenon comes to us filtered through 
the senses of an observer — but we could hardly say that an event 
comes to us filtered through his understanding. 

And, in considering our device A voit B agir, the nature of this 
vision is no less an important object of study than are the narrative 
or descriptive purposes to which this device is applied in modern 
literature. There are, roughly speaking, two ways (the staged and 
the unstaged) of presenting A’s sight of B’s activity, as illustrated 
by the two following examples: 


Elle revint au compartiment. ... Et, dans le fond, elle apergut, bien installé 
en face de Mme de Fontanin, un bras dans la boucle de la suspension, et, la 
téte tournée vers le paysage, l’oncle Jéréme qui mordait dans un pain au 
jambon (Th., 1112, 41). 

Cette haie longeait 1’allée du Midi chére & Fernand Cazenave. II y fuyait la 


Et pour couvrir ses yeux dont pas un cil ne bouge, 
Il ouvre d’un seul coup son éventail de fer 
Ou dans le satin blane se léve un Soleil rouge (Le Daimio). 


But this author uses the device to a special effect: here the pictures offered to 
our view have the general appeal that could call for an ‘‘on voit. . .’’; the 
‘‘private glimpse’? embraces an expanse of the natural background. By his 
choice of the individual ‘‘il voit... ,’’ Heredia achieves a greater concentration 
of focus: in the margin of his canvas he places a single figure, a single group, 
absorbed in contemplation of the scene; it is Man face to face with Nature. 
And through this personal intermediary there is offered us, not merely the ‘‘to- 
be-seen’’ (as with the potential on voit), but the ‘‘actually seen.’’ 

12A most effective illustration of this is to be found in the scene from 
Une vie in which is described the terrible death of Julien and his mistress; as 
the shed on wheels in which they are imprisoned plunges crazily down the hill, 
Maupassant brings in a Spectator-by-accident to witness their death-journey 
and receive their last cries: ‘‘Un vieux mendiant blotti dans un fossé la vit 
passer d’un élan sur sa téte; et il entendit des cris affreux poussés dans le 
coffre de bois’’ (DM, 280). 
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surveillance maternelle. ... Un jour Mathilde le vit dévorer en secret wn melon 
que lui défendait l’échauffement de ses entrailles. .. (G, 45). 
In the first, a background has been set up, a time sequence estab- 
lished, and an act is presented to us as it was actually taking place 
at a given moment : we see a picture of a man biting into a sandwich, 
his face slightly turned, his head thrown back, his jaws moving. 
Out of the flow of continuity one moment of physiological activity 
is caught — photographed by the eye of Nicole. The second exam- 
ple offers a subtle but distinct difference. Here, continuity is 
absent; there is no recreation of the stages of the activity as this 
took place in actuality — and consequently there is no reproduction 
of a sense-impression experienced at a given moment. There is, 
however, present something utterly lacking in the first: wnderstand- 
ing of the significance of an event. The author is not interested in 
the act of melon-eating for its picturesque possibilities as a sense 
datum; it is presented as a stimulus, not to the eye, but to the un- 
derstanding. The act is recorded because of its significance; the 
spectacle here involved is a moral spectacle. Its true title would be 
‘‘A Son Defying Maternal Authority’’ — but the title of the other 
could be only ‘‘A Man Taking a Bite out of a Ham Sandwich’’; 
and A herself is simply a mirror to reflect sense data. Only in the 
second example is she really a witness to the event : one who sees and 
interprets, who translates the evidence of her senses into matter 
for reflection. 

And there is even greater emphasis upon reflection and under- 
standing in such a sentence as 


Croirais-tu que je m’étais figuré que c’était Juliette que tu aimais! .... C’est 
toujours avec Julien que je t’avais vu jouer (PE, 48-49), 


for here the speaker is able to offer a judgment based upon a past 
experience to which a visual impression has contributed. Finally, 
with 


Edouard .. . ne désespére pas de le voir prendre séricusement goit a ce genre 
de travail. . . (PE, 138) ,13 


13Here, the intellectual connotation of voir is comparable to Lat. video = 
intelligo. In French voir que. . . has come to replace the construction with 
infinitive in such a reference — except when an emotional attitude or judgment 
is involved: ‘‘je vois qu’il prend sérieusement. . .’’—‘‘je désespére (je 
voudrais bien, ga fait bon ete.) de le voir prendre serieusement. .. .’’? The emo- 
tions are more easily stirred by a picture than by a fact — and voir + infinitive 
never quite loses its original suggestion of vision. 

The development from the sensuous to the intellectual exists to some extent, 
of course, with verbs descriptive of the other senses: the reference of goiter, 
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the idea of physical perception (almost) gives way to that of cog- 
nition — the act which A hopes to ‘‘see’’ being a moral, intellectya] 
development. In the last three examples, then, we have to do, in 
varying degrees, with the idea of intellectual awareness — to which 
sensuous perception contributes ; in the first we have to do with a 
pure sense impression, exactly as in the examples considered in the 
first part of our paper.'* 

There is, however, an important distinction to be made between 
the type first considered: Il entra dans l’église. ... Emma le vit qui 
disparaissait ... and elle apercut l’oncle Jéréme qui mordait. .. : in 
the last we have to do with ‘‘first perception,’’ with the sensation 
produced when our sight is first struck by an object. Now, this type 
offers nothing particularly modern: it is merely a continuation, 
found today more frequently, and with a somewhat greater elab- 
orateness of detail, of a type already present with Plautus; in 

Sed quis illic est quem hue advenientem conspicor, 

Suam qui undantem chlamydem quassando facit? (Hp. 435-6) 
likewise, we are offered a reproduction of a sense-impression. Ii 
classical literature, however (French as well as Latin), such repro- 
ductions seem to be limited to cases of first perception ; thus, with 
such modern examples as I/ entra dans l’église. ... Emma le vit qui 
disparaissat. . . , it could be said that the original type has been 
applied to a situation in which a person is already seen — in order 
to suggest that he is being seen as if for the first time (or anew), 
with the same stimulation of the optic nerves, the same sensitivity 
to sense-data, as when an object first attracts the eye.’® And it is 


entendre (the latter replacing ouir in French), sentir, is not limited to the 
functioning of sense organs. But it is through the eyes that we are granted 
the most direct and abundant awareness of the outer world; so that the sense 
of sight can be accepted as the prime sense, and voir can acquire a general 
reference to ‘‘awareness.’’? — Indeed, voir may even refer to an awareness 
which has been induced by a sense other than that of sight —as St. Augustine 
reminds us (cf. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 1, 171): he notes that one would never 
say gusta quam splendeat, but vide quod sapiat is quite possible. 

14Tt will have been noted that the distinction upon which this discussion is 
based is not the conventional one between physical and mental perception. We 
have, obviously, to do with physical perception in ‘‘un jour elle le vit 
dévorer... ’’ or ‘‘je l’ai souvent vu jouer. . .’’; we are not, however, offered 
a reproduction of a sense-impression, and, accordingly, such types are grouped 
together with the ‘‘abstract’’ ‘voir le prendre sérieusement. . .’ in contrast to 
‘au fond elle 1’apergut qui mordait’.... 

15In this connection, the following example of apercevoir is very interesting: 
‘¢Elle le regardait. Elle réparait elle-méme le dernier défaut dans 1’armure: 
tout s’ajustait bien. —Tu es trés beau. Elle l’apergut qui se peignait 
soigneusement. —C’est pour les étoiles? —C’est pour ne pas me sentir 
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this new application, by which the limits of the realm of pure sense- 
impression are extended, which is the discovery of the moderns. 

As for the intellectual or factual types represented by the three 
examples above, these have been with us ever since the time of 
historical Latin.’® Today, too, they are quite frequently to be 
found — offering, as they do, quite convenient narrative devices in 
reference to activity which does not take place on-stage. But it is 
the modern type represented by Emma le vit qui disparaissait .. . 
which (along with the original type of sense-impression: quem ad- 
venientem conspicor — elle apercut l’oncle Jéréme qui mordait) 
invites the greatest creativity and artistry.'’ In general, the more 
intellectual types receive only the most conventional, perfunctory 
treatment: since no photographie effect is possible, little care is 
taken to give us a picture upon which the eye of the mind may 
dwell. 

In the literature of the past, however, it was just such intel- 
lectualized types which called forth the greatest artistry — which 





vieux. —Je suis jalouse’’ (VN, 96-7). This is an exceptional use of the verb, 
for apercevoir — or, more exactly, the form apergut —is regularly reserved for 
reference to first perception alone (as in... aw fond elle apergut l’oncle 
Jéréme qui mordait. . .).— Even while she is looking upon him (elle le re- 
gardait), this wife is granted a sudden, sharp vision of her husband —as of a 
figure preparing carefully for his rendez-vous with the stars. 

16Compare : 


Suum arcessit erum Athenis et forat 
Geminis communem clam parictem in aedibus, 
Licere ut querit convenire amantibus 
Obhaerantis custos hos videt de tegulis 
(Plaut. Mi. 1, 5-8. Cf. G, 45). 


Nam quid ego memorem, ut alios in tragoediis 
Vidi, Neptunem, Virtutem, Victoriam, 
Martem, Bellonam, commemorare quae bona 
Vobis fecissent, quis benefactis meus pater. . . 
(Plaut. Am. 41-44. Cf. PE, 48-49). 


. Tace sis; non tu illum vides 
Quaerere ansam, infectum ut faciat? 
(Plaut. Per, 670-71. Cf. PH, 138). 

17— And enjoys the greatest variety of possibilities of expression. As I 
have pointed out in my article (Modern Language Quarterly, v, 275-301) on 
constructional usage with verbs of seeing, it is only in descriptions of sense- 
impression that variety of construction is possible. With the intellectual or 
factual types, one verb and one construction suffice: voir (with its capacity 
for referring to cognition: ef. also voir que) + infinitive (the nominal form, 
which ‘‘names’’ activity, which refers to the idea of activity). But, for the 
description of sensuous experience, there is at hand today a system in which 
the three constructions: Infinitive, Present Participle, Relative Clause, and the 
three verbs voir, apercevoir, regarder, offer the opportunity to recreate every 
possible variety of visual impression; today, any author has at his command 
an elaborate camera with all the attachments. 
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offered, indeed, the most richly pictorial effects. In Racine, for 
example, the use of voir in reference to a pure sense-impression 
(limited, of course, to ‘‘first perception’’) appears as a mechanical 
stage device, with no descriptive details (‘‘ mais je le vois venir!’’) , 
it is when voir is used in reference to sight attended by reflection, 
used to describe activity already comprehended, refined by filtration 
through the understanding of a witness (and activity of moral 
significance and sublime proportions), that we find the most graphie 
pictures: pictures which offer us a blend of the sensuous and the 
intellectual. Compare, for example, the poet’s description, in the 
words of Andromaque, of the fall of Troy: 


Seigneur, voyez 1’état ot vous me réduisez. 

J’ai vu mon pére mort, et nos murs embrasés ; 

J’ai vu trancher les jours de ma famille entiére, 

Et mon époux sanglant trainé sur la poussiére, 

Son fils seul avec moi, réservé pour les fers. . . (And., 927-31), 
Here there is presented physical activity on a grandiose scale: sub- 
lime horror. And, within the ensemble, there is inserted a single 
arresting physical detail: a bleeding form dragged in the dust. But 
we see more than a mutilated body; we see the last of the Trojan 
heroes. And this figure is shown us against the background of the 
burning city ; the framework of the whole is the destruction of Troy, 
the destruction of a civilization. Moreover, the description of Hector 
follows upon trancher les jours. .. : this grim reference to the death 
of a dynasty ennobles the blood-grimed figure in the dust (in the 
symbolic dust!). Trancher les jours itself illustrates the blend in 
which Racine delighted: it is the life-span that is cut, not a jugular 
vein: and yet it is cut with a sword. Here we have no photographie 
reproduction of physiological, material details: we see a civilization 
in flames, a hero fallen in the dust of defeat. It is a picture of the 
most portentous implications — and yet it is a picture: a ‘‘moral 
spectacle,’’ in which the physical is blended with the spiritual to 
appeal to a deeper visual sense. 

But the art of the moral spectacle is rarely practised today. Our 
modern artists choose as elements of pictorial composition the min- 
ute or the trivial rather than the splendid, the portentous; they 
prefer to depict physiological manifestations or the workings of 
inert matter rather than physical activity ennobled, sublimated ; the 
‘‘vision’’ which they reproduce so elaborately is an optical impres- 
sion rather than one fed by the imagination; they present a 
phenomenon photographed by a human lens rather than an event 
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filtered through the understanding. In short, they reject the por- 
trayal of the transcendental. 

The sublimity of the Racinian example is due, of course, to the 
genius of a poet. But, as regards the general nature of the visions 
which he describes, he has offered nothing really new: the blend of 
the physical and the psychic is as characteristic of Plautus as of 
Racine. It seems to have been always accepted, as a truism, that 
the man who sees is a thinking, feeling being, in whom an optical 
impression is blended with psychic awareness. Thus it would be 
misleading to suggest that Racine contrived to blend two distinct 
elements, for this ‘‘blend’’ exists in nature as it were: the contrivers 
are the modern artists who have managed to analyze a compound, 
extracting therefrom, and isolating, an ‘‘optical impression’’ — a 
phenomenon which (apart from ‘‘first perception’’) exists in pure 
form only at abnormal moments. Theirs is a highly sophisticated 
re-application of an elemental type. 

This does not mean, obviously, that voir has lost its intellectual or 
emotional overtones; the main types of Racine’s poetry may be 
duplicated today. But the glory with which he invested them has 
faded ; today the greatest creativity is to be found in descriptions 
of vision as sense-impression. The poetry and sensitivity of the 
typical modern artist is devoted to the evocation of the untrans- 
cendental (a withered bouquet burning in the fireplace’® vs. Troy 
in flames) ; his inventiveness is applied to reproducing the varied 
effects possible to an exquisitely adjusted machine: photography is 
the discovery of a post-Racinian age. 

Our paradigmatic sentence, Emma le vit qui disparaissait . . . 
marchant a pas lourds, la téte un peu penchée sur l’épaule et avec 
ses deux main entr’ouvertes, qu’il portait en dehors reveals three 
features characteristic of modern literature — and which may exist 


i8It could be objected that there is symbolism in the picture of the wedding 
bouquet dissolving in the flames. But the detail with which its destruction is 
described does not further the symbolism; Emma’s romance has lost its bloom, 
her dream of happiness in marriage has gone up in smoke: therein lies the 
parallel with the withered wedding bouquet consumed by the flames. But 
granted this initial point, the parallelism recedes: how do such details as les 
fils d’archal se tordaient ete. contribute thereto? The elaborateness with which 
they are presented must be explained by a delight in the pictorial aspects of 
sheer physical process. (Perhaps it could be said that in this passage a de- 
symbolization takes place: the emblem of marriage becomes a thing of wax and 
wire and pasteboard. But this degradation is, in its turn, symbolical! ) 
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quite independently of the use of voir: the exploitation of the pic. 
torial possibilities of physical detail; the emphasis on states of 
abnormal impressionability with their blend of acuity and paralysis 
of the faculties; and finally, the novelistic device of establishing 
human Points of View in the interest of perspectivism. 














BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


FATHER JOHN CONSTABLE ON JEREMY COLLIER 


In the large mass of contemporary material attacking Jeremy 
Collier, John Constable’s lively and entertaining collection of 
dialogues, Reflections Upon Accuracy of Style,’ has gone virtually 
unnoticed. Two reasons explain this neglect. First, although the 
book was written in 1703, at the height of the Collier controversy, 
it lay in manuscript for twenty-eight years. Only then did Con- 
stable, who was apparently preoccupied with his religious duties as 
a member of the Society of Jesus, find time to polish it for publica- 
tion. As a result of this long delay, the book appeared at a time 
when Collier was no longer of such keen interest to the reading pub- 
lic. Secondly, nowhere in the book is Collier mentioned directly by 
name. Instead, Constable always refers to him as ‘‘Callicrates,’’ 
and the identification has not been clear to later readers. 

Callicrates’ prose style provides Constable with his main point 
of attack. During this discussion Constable quotes several sentences 
and passages from a number of essays. These quotations conclu- 
sively prove that Callicrates is Jeremy Collier. The first quotation 
is ‘‘Despair casts a gloominess upon the soul, and lays him in a 
dungeon, beyond the notion of pre-existence.’’”? This may be found 
in Collier’s essay, ‘‘Against Despair,’’ which appeared in his 
Essays Upon Several Subjects.’ The second example, ‘‘[A smile] 
breaks out with brightest distinction, and sits upon the countenance 
like a glory,’’ is found in ‘‘Of the Aspect,’’ in the same collection.* 
Still another illustration,’ ‘‘If the sun were not to rise again, it 
would look better for him to tumble from the sky at noon, with all 
his light and heat around him,’’ is found in ‘‘Of the Value of 
Human Life.’’® In another part of the Reflections’ Constable criti- 





1London, printed for Henry Lintot, 1731. Hereafter this work will be 
referred to as Reflections. 

2Ibid., p. 70. 

8Part II, p. 129. I have used the fifth edition, 1705, throughout. 

4Part II, p. 126. 

5Constable, Reflections, p. 21. 

8Collier, op. cit., 1, p. 30. Other quotations from Collier, cited en masse in 
Constable, pp. 70-71, include ‘‘Of Music,’’ Essays, 1, 22; ‘‘Of the Aspect,’’ 
ibid., p. 124; ‘Of Popularity,’’ ibid., p. 176. 
7P. 66. 
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cizes one of Callicrates’ dialogues because ‘‘Sophronius . . . talks so 
long for eight or nine pages together, that he has not a breath left 
to give Philander goodnight: and so they part.’’ He here refers to 
the conclusion of Collier’s moral essay ‘‘Of Friendship,’’ where 
Sophronius talks without interruption for eight pages, at which 
point both he and the dialogue abruptly stop.® 

Among the noteworthy features of Constable’s book is its dis. 
covery of an important source for Collier’s style, a source which 
has been ignored by modern scholars. One of the most recent 
critics of Collier tries to find the sources of his style in Theophras- 
tus, Cicero, Montaigne, Bacon, La Bruyére, and Bellegarde.® Miss 
Ressler further observes that he ‘‘ultimately reflects much of the 
Port Royal polish of expression as manifested in Pascal and La 
Rochefoucauld, although Collier was naturally possessed of a style 
that in vigor, terseness, and liveliness of image is seldom found 
among comparable contemporaries.’"° But she has overlooked a 
more immediately available source who in ‘‘vigor, terseness, and 
liveliness of image’’ was every bit the equal of Collier. I refer to 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, whose enormously popular Seneca’s Morals 
By Way of Abstract was one of the best sellers of the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century. The indebtedness of Collier to L’- 
Estrange had not been entirely ignored. In 1699 John Oldmixon 
had suggested that Collier’s style possessed much in common with 
L’Estrange, but he gave no proof.’ Constable, however, is explicit. 
He asserts that Collier has taken outright, without acknowledgment, 
the sentence ‘‘. . . and universal applause is at least two thirds of 
a seandal.’’!? Investigation shows that the charge is perfectly true; 
it is appropriated from the ‘‘Postseript’’ to Seneca’s Morals." 

It is important to notice —and this point must be stressed — 
that the resemblance does not end with a mere unacknowledged 
appropriation of a sentence. There are striking similarities; in 
fact, Collier’s style more nearly approaches L’Estrange’s than it 
does any of the models suggested by Miss Ressler. Both men employ 

8 Essays, Part II, pp. 61-69. 

9Kathleen Ressler, ‘‘Jeremy Collier’s Essays’’ in Seventeenth Century 
Studies, Second Series, ed. Robert Shafer (Princeton, 1937), p. 280, note 75. 

10Jbid., p. 261, note 1. 

11The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. Hooker (Baltimore, 1939), 
’ yp p. 4. 

13Roger L’Estrange, Seneca’s Morals By Way of Abstract. To which is 


added a discourse under the title of An After-thought ... 1678. I have used 
the tenth edition, published in 1711; the reference is on pp. 512-13. 
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short sentences and a brisk, staccato style. They rely on pithy 
jmagery and homely illustrations to prove their points. In addi- 
tion, for the more forceful presentation of their ideas they lean on 
rhetorical ornamentation such as metaphor and antithesis.‘* Con- 
stable complained that Collier’s short sentences ‘‘seem indeed to be 
generally made in favor of Readers that are troubled with an 
Asthma.’”® And again, ‘‘These concise Sentences, these short Cuts, 
these continual Metaphors, and that which I call the Tic-Tae, of an 
Antithesis, strikes indeed at first, but will seldom bear the test of a 
reflection.’”"* Yet in spite of many pages of objections, Constable 
concedes that ‘‘whatever I may dislike in his Style, I look upon him 
to write with a great deal both of Beauty and Strength.’’* It is 
clear, however, that it was no accident that Collier appropriated an 
unacknowledged sentence from L’Estrange. He found in Seneca’s 
Morals a style entirely suited to his taste and requirements. 

That Collier was influenced by the extremely popular prose of 
L’Estrange’s Seneca is not surprising, nor is it surprising that 
Collier’s Essays themselves were widely read and widely imitated.'* 
L’Estrange reminded the readers of his Seneca of ‘‘the plainness 
and simplicity of the style’’ in which he wrought his effects,’® and 
Collier wrote in the same plain and simple prose, the development 
of which in the Restoration period has been traditionally accepted 
as one of the milestones of English literary history. But it is imme- 
diately clear that here is no plain and simple style of the kind we 
discover in Sprat and Glanvil. To Constable, thoroughly trained in 
rhetoric, the manner of Collier appeared highly artificial and rhe- 
torical, a prose of quirks and mannerisms. Yet L’Estrange and 
Collier appealed to the tastes of readers in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century and the first decade of the eighteenth century 
as did few other writers of prose. From this fact it seems fairly 
clear that historians of English literature have gone in for over- 





14Although the subject matter of the Abstract is Seneca’s, the style and 
arrangement are L’Estrange’s, who indeed stated, ‘‘. . . it would be as hard 
to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to the very place whence it was 
drawn, as to bring every distinct drop in a Cask of Wine, to the Particular 
- Grape whence it was Press’d’’ (p. 514). Defending this method of translation, 
L’Estrange contends that Seneca’s ‘‘Innuendo’s [sic] are infinitely more 
instructive than his Words at length, and there’s no coming at him in those 
Heights without a Paraphrase’’ (p. 517). 

15Reflections, p. 7. 

16Jbid., p. 8. 

17Ibid., p. vii. 

18] bid., pp. 1-3, 8. 

19Seneca’s Morals, Postscript. 
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simplification in discussing the plain style of the Restoration, ]t 
might, as it did in Collier and L’Estrange, involve short sentences 
of relatively simple structure, but sentences highly wrought and 
bristling with rhetorical ornament. The ‘‘plain and easie way,” 
so much talked of in the age of Dryden, might be neither plain nor 
easy in the obvious sense of those words. It is an inescapable con- 
elusion that we need an analysis of Restoration prose more dis- 
eriminating than any we now have, an analysis in which Constable’s 
shrewd remarks on Collier might well be a profitable starting point. 


Brentwood, Los Angeles HELENE MAXWELL HOOKER 


A NOTE UPON THE DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE 
(1943) EDITED BY JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


In an admirable critique, which was published in this same jour- 
nal (xx (1944), 186-9), of the book mentioned in the title to this 
note, Mr. René Wellek has very naturally observed that certain 
articles, like that on ‘‘ Textual Criticism,’’ by K. M. Abbott, and the 
one on ‘‘Criticism, Vocabulary of,’’ by W. Burns and H. C. Mont- . 
gomery, confined themselves exclusively to classical antiquity, and 
he quite properly objected to so restricted a treatment of these un- 
usually large themes. 

The authors of these and other similar articles were, however, in 
no respect responsible for such a state of affairs, since they were 
expressly requested to limit their comments to that field in which 
alone they were competent, on the understanding that for other and 
in the main later periods, similar specialists would make their own 
supplementary contributions. Since no specific statement to this 
general effect has been put in print by either the general editor or 
the publisher, a few words of explanation would seem to be needed, 
not merely in order to keep the record straight, but also as a warning 
to all users of this Dictionary. 

The general editor requested me, in the early fall of 1941, to 
undertake to ‘‘supervise the wide range of the Classics,’’ as he him- 
self has expressed the matter, and accordingly, with extensive aid 
from Dr. Marian Harman, I assigned to nearly twenty classically 
trained scholars something like 700 articles, ranging all the way 
from five or six lines to as many columns, and within the next six 
months 683 were actually prepared, revised by myself, and then 
forwarded to the general editor. Of that number approximately 
116, frequently after drastic reduction, combination, and other 
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forms of interpolation and patchwork, were reproduced in such a 
form that the original authors were willing (though seldom glad) 
to allow their initials to be attached to them, all on the clear under- 
standing that Mr. Shipley would make a plain statement of his 
editorial methods in the preface to the volume. Several score other 
contributions, however, were so badly mangled, with foreign, and 
not infrequently something less than edifying, additions, both in 
matter and form, that permission was refused to attach initials to 
them; although in many instances, from the appended bibliog- 
raphies, it can be readily inferred that some at least of the material 
had been prepared by competently trained classical scholars.’ 
Finally, over three hundred articles, mostly, to be sure, of moderate 
length, have simply disappeared, in consequence of radical changes 
of plan introduced after the original assignments had been made, 
chief among which was a reduction in size, from 1200 pages to 800, 
while actually only 648 were printed, a cut of 46%. 

That the book in question, despite the considerable quantity of 
valuable and well expressed material which it contains, should be 
drastically recast, a good deal excised, and very much more added, 
before another printing, is obvious to anyone who can rightfully lay 
claim to either scholarship, or good taste, or both. 


Urbana, Illinois, 1-viii-44. W. A. OLDFATHER 


A NOTE ON HROTSVITHA’S AVERSION TO SYNALEPHA 


There are probably few medieval Latin poets who, though fully 
conscious of synalepha, i.e. elision, as a recognized feature in Latin 
poetry, take such pains as does Hrotsvitha, the tenth-century Low 
Saxon nun of Gandersheim, to avoid it in her verse. Disregarding 
her dramas, not written in verse, we have 5030 lines of poetry from 
her pen, mostly in dactylic leonine hexameters, the rest in elegiac 
distichs. Paul von Winterfeld, the author of the critical edition of 
Hrotsvithae Opera (Berlin, 1902), remarks, pp. 547-548: ‘‘syna- 
loephe rarissima,’’ and then quotes the following seven rare ex- 
amples : 


1. Maria, 360: altius usque polum Phoebo ascendente serenum 





1A particularly terrifying example of what was occasionally done, is the 
somewhat fuzzy article called ‘‘Pun,’’ from a few remaining sentences towards 
the beginning of which, and especially the bibliography, which is wholly (what 
is left of it) devoted to antiquity, one can still recognize portions of the 
disjecta membra of a reputable contribution on ‘‘Paranomasia, or Word-play.’’ 
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Maria, 498 : Sephiphona, Zabel, Susanna, Rebecca, Abigea 
Gongolfus, 467: sed non legalis finem ut nescivit amoris 
Gongolfus, 565: exagitat caput indomitum inpatienter in illum 
Basilius, 57: concede ergo tuos semper temptare ministros 
Gesta Ottonis, 105: cumque suae monitis menti instillaret 
amicis 

7. Primordia, 242: impetrare fide credente [se] omnia posse 


S S' > 9 bo 


Careful search has not revealed any additional cases. On the 
other hand, a close scrutiny of the results of the textual criticism 
of Hrotsvitha’s works since the eighteenth century by Leuckfeld, 
Bartsch, von Winterfeld, and Strecker makes it clear that the ten- 
dency of the critics has been definitely in the direction of dissipating 
five or even six of the seven examples. And this seems fitting enough 
in view of Hrotsvitha’s manifest desire to avoid synalepha al- 
together. ; 

No. 1 is explained away by von Winterfeld’s and Strecker’s 
emendation of ascendente to scandente. No. 2 elicits the remark of 
von Winterfeld: ‘‘ubi nomina versu comprehendendi necessitate 
excusatur.’’ May we perhaps go further here and assume a hiatus 
in the interests of a clearer understanding of the names: Rebecca, 
Abigea, reading Abigea as a three-syllable word? No. 3 is elim- 
inated either by Bartsch’s deletion of ut or by Strecker’s conjec- 
ture: finem ceu nescit amoris. No. 4, apparently a corrupt line to 
begin with, is disposed of by von Winterfeld’s remark: ‘‘poni 
poterat, ne et homoeoteleuton [sc. -twm — -lum of the leonine line] 
periret, petulanter vel tale quid.’’ No. 5, in which the synalepha 
is hardly tenable from the outset, because concede ergo is only a 
secondary manuscript reading (the primary reading being con- 
cedet), should obviously read condecet ergo. No. 7 is from the poem 
on the founding of the convent of Gandersheim. There is no manu- 
seript authority for this work, as our earliest firsthand knowledge 
of it dates from the eighteenth century.2 The synalepha here is 


1There is reliable evidence to prove that Hrotsvitha read her legends aloud 
to the nuns at table. Cf. the last eight lines of her legend Theophilus, which 
are obviously a prayer recited aloud at mealtime. 

2The monk Bodo found a manuscript of it in Gandersheim in the sixteenth 
century — the same manuscript presumably which Eberhard had translated into 
German in the thirteenth century but which had never become part of the so- 
called Emmeram-Munich codex of Hrotsvitha’s works. Bodo then lost this 
manuscript. But J. Leuckfeld secured a (now also lost) corruped fifteenth- 
century copy in Hanover and published it for the first time (1709). Then in 
1710 G. W. Leibnitz improved this text by consulting Bodo’s Syntagma 
Gandeshemense. In 1734 J. C. Harenberg used the editions of Leuckfeld and 
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extremely doubtful. Following the readings of Leibnitz and Pertz, 
we would have a hiatus in line 242: credente omnia. Only the 
insertion of von Winterfeld’s conjectured se would produce syn- 
alepha. Leuckfeld deletes the synalepha with his reading: credente 
praevia, and von Winterfeld and Strecker conjecture credentes 
omma. 

This leaves only a single unattacked case of synalepha in the 
whole body of 5030 lines— No. 6! In view of the circumstances 
just described, would it not be logical to delete also this last vestige 
of synalepha from the corpus of Hrotsvitha’s writings and to read 
line 105 of Gesta Ottonis: cumque suae monitis menti stillaret 
amicis ? 

I conclude by calling attention to a surprising line in one of the 
legends, line 204 of Pelagius, in which Hrotsvitha, apparently in 
her eagerness to avoid synalepha, actually does violence to the 
sense of the passage. The Saracen king Abdrahemen III has the 
attractive young hero Pelagius in his power and has taken him to 
Cordoba as a prisoner. Abdrahemen’s advisers, knowing the king’s 
homosexual tendencies, tell him of the lad’s charms (lines 203ff.) : 


Haec et suaserunt regi iam sceptra tenenti — 
Ipsum felicis certe summum caput urbis 
Corruptum vitiis cognoscebant Sodomitis 
Formosas facie iuvenes ardenter amare. 

It seems curious for Hrotsvitha to refer to Cordoba, which several 
times before (e.g. lines 21ff. and 69f.) she had described as being 
in the direst straits, and which in this very passage is the victim of 
a depraved pagan tyrant, as a felix urbs. And yet, rather than per- 
mit the synalepha ipsum infelicis, she prefers the quite inappro- 
priate positive felicis. This seems to be carrying an aversion, not 
shared by other tenth-century Latinists, such as Ekkehard, alto- 
gether too far. 


University of Cincinnati EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 





Leibnitz (and possibly also the fifteenth-century copy) but treated the text 
very arbitrarily. Finally, in the Monwmenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 
IV, Pertz, also using manuscript material which is now lost, reproduced the 
text with new emendations. 
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English Bards and Grecian Marbles: The Relationship between Sculpture and 
Poetry especially in the Romantic Period by Stephen A. Larrabee. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. ix 4+ 312 pp. 


This is a welcome contribution to a comparatively neglected field: English 
Hellenism and the interrelationship between the arts. The book gives a very 
satisfactory detailed account of practically all references to Greek sculpture 
in English poetry from the Middle Ages to Landor and Leigh Hunt. The 
limitation to poets is somewhat arbitrary, but a sufficient background in anti- 
quarianism, art-criticism, Continental influences, ete., is provided. Occasionally 
more could have been done, e.g., Winckelmann’s contribution to the conceptions 


‘of English poets is not worked out very clearly. The comments on the passages 


collected are sensible and sometimes sensitive, though in a few instances the 
desire for completeness has led to unnecessary detail or to long-winded para- 
phrases of poems (e.g., of Keats’s ‘‘On Seeing the Elgin Marbles,’’ p. 211-12), 

The one point in which the book is open to serious criticism is the crucial 
theoretical question of the ways in which sculpture enters poetry. Mr. Larrabee 
recognizes that most treatments of sculpture in English poetry are either refer- 
ences or descriptions of individual statues, displays of learning or of bits of 
information which are used by poets just as they might use any other segment 
of reality. On occasion, sculpture serves the poet as a starting point for the 
expression of subjective emotions only loosely connected with the object in 
front of him. But besides these fairly obvious relationships, there is the much 
more difficult problem of the ‘‘sculpturesque’’ quality in poetry. Mr. Larrabee 
speaks of ‘‘imaginatively sculptured poetry,’’ of an ‘‘attempt to create sculp- 
ture in the medium of poetry’’ (pp. 8-9). In concreto, he refers to the ‘‘statu- 
esque qualities of Milton’s poetry,’’ and calls Collins’s ‘‘Ode to Evening’’ a 
‘‘seulptured poem’’ (p. 87). Keats’s ‘*Ode on a Grecian Urn’? is written ‘‘in 
his most sculptural style’’ (p. 223), there is a ‘‘ definitely sculptural quality in 
his poetry’’ (p. 231); Landor’s poetry has ‘‘seulptural beauty and style’’ 
(p. 237), Marlowe ‘‘achieved a sculptural quality in his works only ocea- 
sionally’’ (p. 38) and the ‘‘ work of Addison, Pope, Collins, Keats, Landor and 
Shelley presents, at times, a sculptural feeling’’ (p. 11). The ‘‘ List of Critical 
Terms’’ (pp. 289-91) does little to elucidate the precise meaning of these 
statements. ‘‘Seulptural’’ is defined there as referring to the ‘‘ suggestion of 
any work of sculpture’’; ‘‘sculpturesque,’’ used figuratively, as referring to 
‘impression of sculpture’’; and ‘‘statuesque’’ as referring to ‘‘figures or 
groups arranged like or suggestive of statues.’’ All this seems to reduce the 
problem to some kind of vague impression of similarity, but surely the modest 
definitions do not do justice to Mr. Larrabee’s own use of the terms or to the 
wide-spread view that Keats’s or Landor’s poetry has a ‘‘sculpturesque’’ 
quality. Unfortunately Mr. Larrabee never attempts to analyze the precise 
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meaning in which one could speak of ‘‘sculpturesque’’ in poetry. At the same 
time, he does not avoid claiming it for a large number of English pocts. 

An analysis would have to proceed by eliminating the mere reference or 
description of sculpture. It would have to show that ‘‘sculpturesque’’ in 
poetry seems to mean frequently nothing more than an impression which is 
somehow similar to the effects of sculpture: e.g., coldness (induced by the 
white marble or plaster casts), stillness, repose, sharp outlines, clarity. We can 
thus apply terms of effect to poetry which scem to us similar to effect of 
sculpture. If we analyze more clearly, we must, however, recognize that coldness 
in poetry must be something very different from the actual feel of marble, or 
the imaginative reconstruction of that feel from whiteness; that stillness in 
poetry is something very different from stillness in sculpture. A poem occurs 
and moves in a time-sequence, while the statue is immovable. The clarity of 
composition in a piece of literature is very different from the outlines of a 
statue, ete. Thus in calling Collins’s ‘‘Ode to Evening’’ a ‘‘sculptured poem,’’ 
nothing is said that implies any real relationship with sculpture. Neither the 
‘tweak-ey’d bat’’ nor the ‘‘folding-star’’ nor the ‘‘sheety lake’’ could be 
subjects of sculpture. Sculpturesque qualities are never referred to, unless it be 
the ‘‘cool gleam,’’ where ‘‘gleam’’ obviously destroys the possible effect of 
‘¢eool.’? The only analyzable objective fact which seems the ground of calling 
the poem sculptured must be in the slow solemn metre; in the phonetic (or 
better phonemic) arrangement of sound patterns which are neither too diffi- 
eult of enunciation (which would be grotesque) nor too easy and hence trip- 
ping; and lastly in the diction which is ornate enough to compel attention to 
individual words and hence again enforces slow reading. Thus analyzed — and 
analysis would need, of course, to be pushed much further —a poem like the 
‘“‘Ode to Evening’’ shows that the term ‘‘seulptured’’ is merely a fanciful 
metaphor which is based on an extremely tenuous comparison between sup- 
posed similarities of the psychological effects of the poem and a piece of 
sculpture. Even this tenuous comparison is based on a very narrow conception 
of the effects of sculpture refuted by the successes of a Bernini or Rodin or 
Mestrovie in very different styles from those of classical antiquity. Also the 
effects of classical sculpture are conceived narrowly in terms of a specialised 
neo-classical admiration for particular pieces of Hellenistic art. In using these 
metaphors uncritically, Mr. Larrabee has obscured his genuine contribution 
to a study of the relationship between the arts. He should have either com- 
pletely steered away from these tenuous metaphorical comparisons, or, even 
better, have analyzed their use and distinguished them carefully from his main 
theme. 


University of Iowa RENE WELLEK 


Thomas Traherne by Gladys I. Wade, with a Selected Bibliography of Criticism 
by Robert A. Parker. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1944. 


Something of the thrill felt by early Humanists on the finding of a precious 
classical manuscript was experienced by the modern world of letters in 1895. 
Two volumes of manuscript that had lain absolutely unknown for over two 
hundred years were then found amid a mass of waste paper, and the author of 
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them and of several obscure anonymous publications of the seventeenth century 
was shortly after determined. In interesting fashion Miss Wade repeats this 
story of the emergence of Thomas Traherne in the literary world as a significant 
poet, a writer of beautiful rhythmic prose, and a fascinating personality, 

Of those since then who have tried to ascertain more of this newly found 
author Miss Wade has been most successful. The results of her investigation 
and of others’ are gathered here. She tells of Traherne’s earliest life in the 
cottage of his father, a Herefordshire shoemaker, of his probable later home iy 
the tavern of his well-to-do uncle, of his Oxford studies, and of his life as a 
churchman, first in the little parish of Credenhill and then as chaplain in the 
household of Sir Orlando Bridgeman. In all essentials this story is amply 
documented. It was Miss Wade who first disclosed the precise relation between 
Traherne and the Hoptons and the probable reason for his appointment as 
chaplain. All this is neatly set against the appropriate background — Here. 
ford in the throes of civil war, Oxford during the Commonwealth, the parish of 
Credenhill, and the social environment of a member of the Privy Council in 
London. 

In all this fascinating story one demurs only to the acceptance as literal 
fact of certain veiled references in the poems and meditations. Need one infer 
from the second and sixteenth meditations of the third book that in his early 
home besides poverty there were also vice, quarrels, sickness, and tears? It 
seems rather a generalization on life made by a person of some maturity. 
Traherne’s father, doubtless, was a poor shoemaker, but was he necessarily a 
‘*ne’er-do-well’’ for whom the son never felt the least affection? It is true 
that Traherne does mention rags and cottages and taverns. But one remembers 
that he speaks also of the ‘‘comfort of houses and friends’’ and of being in a 
‘*magnificent or noble dining room’’ ‘‘full of lords and ladies, and music and 
dancing.’’ Was he there in his ‘‘rags’’? Nor is it easy to believe that he was 
first a boy ‘‘well and widely taught,’’ then a boy ‘‘turned against school and 
study,’’ and then, only a little later, again an eager student of Brasenose Col- 
lege. By piecing together bits like this one may get a wrong impression of the 
spiritual revelation intended. I prefer to read the poem, ‘‘ Infant Eye,’’ not 
as a confession of sexual indulgence but as a sensitive poet’s concrete elabora- 
tion of the spiritual difference between the outlook of the child and the man. 

The last section of the volume gives a bibliographical and critical review of 
Traherne’s nine published works and of the four still remaining in manuscript. 
Only two of these were printed before the author’s death; two others were first 
shown to be Traherne’s by Miss Wade herself. Of them all only the Medita- 
tions and the Poems and the Christian Ethics are of general interest. Miss 
Wade’s just and perceptive criticism of these three should be of real help to 
one who would appreciate these old, but still vitally fresh, books. 

E. N.S. T. 
























































